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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


The basis of I-H flours is wheat of extra premium 


| [" | quality, plus an exacting standard of milling and 


laboratory control. You will get consistently fine 











baked goods with |-H quality flours. 
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How George Tooker makes 
Commander Larabee 





In the whole, wide world, you 
could not find wheat more per- 
fectly cleaned, washed and tem- 

pered than the grain that comes 

to George Tooker’s machines at 

our Minneapolis **Nokomis’’ mill. 

Yet George is constantly testing the 

milling streams by swishing a hand- 

ful of stock with his “‘slick’’. And his 

uncanny feel for the quality of bakery 

flour tests cleanliness, color, smoothness 
and texture, all in a matter of seconds. 


i machine 


It takes the finest machines to match the skills . Another is this new purifier 
of men like George Tooker, who has learned our men sometimes call “the old maid,” be 


} irt in 32 vears at Commander Larabee. cause it’s so fussy about cleanliness. Yes, good 
And we have them. Typ al is the remarkable men and good equipment do their best work 
pneumatic separator shown here which polishes together here to bring you the world’s finest 
the grain in a swirling jet stream of air till bakerv flour. It’s a combination that makes 
each kernel glistens .. . Commander Larabee better to buy from. 


COMMANDER LARABEE Fiut im Bakery Flours! MINNEAPOLIS 
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SOFT WHEAT—The importance of 
soft wheat in the over-all wheat 
structure of the U.S. has been 
stressed by a prominent member of 
the trade before the wheat sub- 
committee of the House agricul 
ture committee 


Page 5 


COMPETITION—The stiff compe 
tition provided by American millers 
in British Guiana is a matter of 
concern among members of the 
Canadian flour trade who have lost 
a lot of business to the U.S. Also 
there is anxiety in Guiana about 
offending either of the competitors 


Page 6 


LEGISLATION—Whea! 
proposals have taken the center 
of the stage before subcommittees 
of both the House and Senate, con- 
firming the rising possibility that 
Congress will have to do something 
about wheat this year before the 
government is swamped with sur 


legislative 


plus stocks 


Page 7 


UAR FLOUR—The domestic flour 
market was quiet and oversha- 
dowed by export activity as the 
United Arab Republic accepted of- 
fers of U.S. millers to supply near- 
ly 60,000 metric tons of flour for 
shipment during April, May and 
the first half of June 

Page 8 


CAPACITY PATTERNS — Another 
in a series of maps, with accom 
panying commentaries, to be pub- 
lished in The Miller on the chang 


ing pattern of flour mi!l location 


in the U.S. and Canada during the 
20th Century, written by a special 
ist in economic geography and in- 
dustrial location 
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USDA PURCHASES 
RELIEF FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture March 238 an- 
nounced the purchase of 34,006,000 
Ib. flour and 13,648,250 Ib. cornmeal 
for domestic relief distribution. Pur- 
chased were 29,279,900 Ib. all-pur- 
pose flour, 1,385,900 Ib. whole wheat 
flour and 3,340,200 Ib. bread flour. The 
breakdown on the cornmeal is 12,- 
248,250 Ib. regular and 1,400,000 Ib. 
degermed. 





Pennsylvania Baking 


Allied Trades Will 
Meet April 7 


READING, PA.—The Allied Trades 
he Baking Industry, Pennsyl- 
Division No. 4, will hold its 
nnua issembl\ at the Abra- 
ncoln Hotel in Reading April 
mbly will get under way 


ippearing on the pro 
ll be Dudley E. McFadden 
can Bakers Assn., Chicag ind 
Lohman, J! 
A featured speaker will 

H. Motley president 


ublications, Inc 


General 


is scheduled for 

*h the assembly wil 

ill close with a question 

session Which will be 
ocktail hour 

Paper Stock Burned 

KANSAS CITY 


two-thirds of $200,000 worth « 


Approximately 
f multi- 
‘r stock stored on a lot 

the Percy Kent Bag Co 
rned March 23 in a spectacu 
whipped blaze that took fire 
re than four hours to extin 
he OSS Was covered by insul 


Barter Controversy Growing 


As New Flour Mill Plan Looms 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The highly 
controversial barter operations, Recently, the 
authorized under the provisions of rtmetr f iculture tem- 
Public Law 480, are steadily com rily halted barter contracts for 
ing to a boil here. The latest dis- diamonds and pendin deals 
closure states that a major U.S. ! ncompileted barter of- 
milling company, the assignee of fer I put 1 a deferred file for 
wheat in a diamond barter arrange- ossil te. plementation. Of 
ment, is working on plans for the 
building of a new flour mill in the trove! il supp I vered, the 
new African country of Ghana. barter ex 


them to keep 


were 


those con 


That the erection of a 
this area was being considered pti non 10t be wats 
Known that the 


nfluential 


been well known to the trad 
U.S. and Canada for some tim« 
understood that a Canadian firn 
with U.S. affiliations, and a French Dy f barter deals. in- 
milling concern were interested in ties of U.S 
the project, but have now withdrawn irplu I a ! n creating 
leaving the field cleat fo the U.S vo } ( ama ‘TS iccordin to 
firn 1 mr } I They cem to 
The plan has now become common mpaires 1 some respécts, the 
talk among government offi ind peration f th payment-in-kind 
cong! n as well is thir in py ran ior teed rains 
trade j lf. One source claims ’ tecen representatives of the 
the building of the mill was part iin trade met with USDA officials 
the agr nent entered in by th ews on barter. but it 
assigne inder the diamon 


1 barter | it the individual delegates 
deal na been revealed whet! 


pinion that they would 
el ‘ r of the contrac t ! inable commit their companies 
build mill will be followed by th eq ri Vy opposed to barter 
grantin f an operating con oO ‘ | ould merely open the door 
the American milling firn 1 » other port inter to 

clusive access the flour n t 

of Gha ind entrance tor lity 
two oll neighborin ; ries , ‘ iuthorit of the export 
the Af 


n sphere Howe es barter 


would find that 


t interests 


OpT 
iisS wre Ci 
confirn 
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lar yeal ! i b in »to}T rain from ac- 
“wt. flor ‘ . a I 
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North Dakota Planning to Create 


Plans New Mill 


W YORK 1 idition to the 


New State Wheat Commission ported plan for the erection of 3 


BISMARCK, N.D.—Bills enacted 
by the 1959 North Dakota legisla- 
ure included a measure providing 
for the creation of a new state 
wheat commission to promote the 
‘se of wheat and wheat products. 
To finance programs to foster this 
use, the commission will use pro- 

eds of a 2-mill tax on each bush- 
el of wheat sold in the state after 
July 1. 
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GRAIN EXCHANGES 
TO CLOSE 


The Chicago Board of Trade, Kan- 
Board of Trade and the 
have 


sas City 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


aan . ivate announced that they will be closed 
gov i 

cept ions, and « all day March 27 in observance of 
sear ind publish inforn Good Friday 
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Putting Strontium-90 in the Right Perspective 


AXING WORDY ARE the scientists as 
W they debate the hazards of fallout. And 
anxious become the mothers as they read accounts 
of contaminated wheat—and flour-——-and the dire 
effects predicted for their children and their chil- 
dren's children. So anxious are they that some 
have written to millers inquiring if the flour they 
consume in one form or another is made from 
contaminated wheat. Reading between the lines 
of the letters, flour made from such wheat will 
find no place on their kitchen shelves—unless they 
are assured of safety 

Evil genius of the nuclear age is strontium-S0O 
and wheat from Minnesota has borne the brunt 
of the accusations. The reason? Recent reports of 
wheat allegedly contaminated by strontium-90 
emanated from Minnesota-based scientists and the 
evil effects of the new radioactive isotope were 
ascribed to wheat from that state 


Soon reports appeared in newspapers 
overseas that wheat from Minnesota was to 
be avoided like the plague—and around the 
world with the speed of light went the story. 
No tale could have become more perverted 
in the telling. The investigation which gave 
currency to the stories covered not merely 
Minnesota, but the grain-growing states of 
the North Central plains. 


A British Socialist member of parliament, a 
notorious rabble-rouser and anti-American, per- 
verted the story even more when he declared that 
all American wheat was so seriously contaminated 
with strontium-90 it should be barred from his 
country 

This statement, widely publicized, brought a 
rejoinder from Sam Fine, an official of the U.S 
Food and Drug Administration in Kansas City, 
Mo Kansas wheat does not have excessive radio 
active contamination.” Excessive contamination 
has been alleged for Minnesota wheat only, he 
reportedly stated 

All honor to Mr. Fine for upholding the repu 
tation of his area of responsibility. Yet how does 
he know that Kansas wheat is not “contaminated”, 
to accept the word used by the scientists without 
agreeing with the connotation? The survey did 
not include Kansas. Had Kansas been surveyed 
it is entirely likely that the results would have 
been the same as those reported for the whole 
North Central plains area. There is increasing 
evidence, according to reports made to the Joint 
congressional atomic energy committee that most 
of the fallout is confined to two bands around the 
world between 35 and 50 degrees north latitude 
and a similar band in the southern hemisphere 
In the U.S. that belt would stretch across the 
country from the Canadian border as far south 
as central Arkansas. And that would include 


Kansas 


But it is not our purpose to start an 
argument with Kansas. We merely wish to 
point out to Mr. Fine that his statement 
served to compound the slur on Minnesota 
wheat and flour—and to draw attention to 
the fact that the whole of the grain growing 
and grain processing industries of the U.S. 
are in this thing together. 


Neither is it our purpose, because we are nol 
qualified to do so, to go into the scientific back- 
ground of strontium-90. Our purpose is to allay 


the anxieties of the mothers, the consumers of 
the flour made from American wheat 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas, in Kansas or in any 
of the wheat growing states of the U.S through 
out the world 


be it grown 


Let us look at the problem in its proper per- 
spective. Everybody's body contains strontium 
and always has. It is in the calcium of the bones 
There never has been any hazard in pre-atomic 
strontium 

However, every nuclear explosion spreads into 
the upper atmosphere the new radioactive isotope 
of strontium 
Some authorities assess the amount of strontium- 


strontium-90. It comes from fission 


90 spread across the world at no more than 200 
Ib. Others say it is in the region of 400 lb. but it 
might be as high as 1,000 lb. It falls from the 
upper atmosphere in a way and at a speed that 
the scientists have not yet determined. It drops 
with the snow and the rain. Some of it is taken 
up chemically by plant life through the soil. It 
does, indeed, accumulate in the bones; it has a 
life, with varying degrees of intensity of anything 
up to four decades. Children are more susceptible 
to it than adults 


Officials of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion agree that its presence is not a matter 
for rejoicing but it is far from being, at this 
stage, the major hazard the general public 
has been led to believe. 


True, it is present in wheat—and in other 
grains, too. It is present in milk, perhaps to a 
higher degree than in any other commodity. But 
examination of the presence of strontium-90 in 
wheat flour showed a much lower incidence since 
the hull of the wheat, which is removed in the 
milling process, tends to absorb most of the radio- 
active fallout. It is pardonable for millers to point 
to this because it indicates that their white flour, 
and the products made from it, are as safe as 
possible under present circumstances. Yet the de- 
gree of contamination right now is such that even 
bread made from whole wheat flour presents no 
appreciable hazard. If anxiety there be, let the 
mothers of the world be assured that white bread 
is genetically safe for their children, their grand 
children, their great-grandchildren, yea, even unto 
the 10th generation 

Perhaps we cannot say with Portia: “It falleth 
as the gentle rain from heaven on the place be- 
neath” for strontium-90 is not gentle. But Portia 
describes the rate of fallout accurately. And as 
time goes on perhaps we may be able to echo the 
words of Sir Walter Scott who said: “Like the dew 
on the mountain, like the foam on the river, like 
the bubble on the fountain, thou art gone, and 


forever.” 


So what is the answer? Perhaps it lies 
with the diplomats who hold the key to the 
problem in their efforts to insure the cessa- 
tion of nuclear explosions in the atmosphere. 
Assuredly, we cannot stop eating bread, and 
we cannot stop drinking milk. Scientists are 
keenly aware of the potential hazards for 
the potential is alarming. 


This examination of strontium-90 is not in- 
tended to be a palliative—the dangers are there 
and cannot be ignored. But there is no reason for 


panic 
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New Method Urged 
To Develop Wheat 
Markets Abroad 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
opment of new markets 
wheat products requires a new ap- 
proach. “Not just wheat or flour 
should be made available, but a baked 
food product made from wheat flour 
which can be expected to create a 
permanent market for baked 
is advocated by Dr. John A. Shellen- 
berger 


Devel- 


Por yds” 


Dr. Shellenberger, head of the de 
partment of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, made the suggestion in an ad- 
dress before a joint meeting of Dis- 
tricts 1 and 2 of the Association of 
Operative Millers at Manhattan 
March 20. He said there are several 
developments which would permit, at 
nominal expense, the introduction of 
small portable continuous baking 
equipment into areas where there is 
a future for developing a permanent 
market for wheat products 

“Experiments to make this type of 
operation successful in certain areas 
of the world are long overdue,” Dr 
Shellenberger charged 

This procedure would 
only the supplying of a baked food 
product at nominal but also 
would mean that the materials would 
leave the U.S. in the form of pro 
commodities 


permit not 


cost, 


cessed 

“To move these commodities in a 
manner which involves their ultimate 
use in a finished product constitutes 
an entirely new marketing develop 
ment which would be extremely dif- 
ficult for competing countries to 
counteract,”’ Dr. Shellenberger stated 
“We have in the U.S. a large supply 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
amount of know-how, and 
experience in doing 
things in new and novel ways. The 
time is long past when we should 
have put to use these talents to bet- 
ter meet competition in world mar- 
kets.” 


a great 


tremendous 


BREA S THE STAFF F re 


Sir Hugh Granger, 
U.K. Importer, Dies 


LONDON—Sir Hugh 
Granger, Ross T. Smyth & Co., Brit- 
ish grain and flour importing firm 
died at his home near Chester, Eng- 
land, March 15 

He joined T. Smyth in 
and after World War I became head 
salesman and was appointed a direc- 
tor in 1924. He was elected chairman 
of the company in 1945 

Sir Hugh served four terms as a 
director of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Assn. and was president in 1940-41 


Rupert 


1908 


R 
LOSS 


He gained an international reputa- 
tion in the grain trade through his 
active participation in the affairs of 
Britain’s Federation of Corn Trade 
Associations over a period of two de- 
cades. He served as chairman be- 
tween 1936 and 1939 and was a par- 
ticipant in the plans for the build-up 
stocks of wheat prior 
to the outbreak of World War II. He 
helped chart the grain trade 
remuneration scheme under wartime 
controls and the scheme was op- 
erated successfully for 15 years. In 
1953, when the trade was decon- 
trolled, Sir Hugh was one of the 
negotiators who persuaded the Brit- 
ish government to allow dollars for 
the importation of wheat and flour 
from the U.S. and Canada 


yf emergency 


also 


abroad for 
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~ Case for Soft Wheat Farmers 
Presented to Legislators 


C. R. Scarborough 


S. Gumpert Names 
C. R. Scarborough 
To Bakery Division 


JERSEY CITY, N.J 
Clifton R 
of the bakery division 


March 15 


tobert G 


The appoint- 
ment of Scarborough as 
sales manager 
of S. Gumpert Co. as of 
has been announced by 
Janover, president of the company 

A native of Athens, Ga., Mr 
borough has for the past three years 
been owner of the Scarborough In- 
dustrial Food Brokerage Co. of Char- 
lotte, N.C., and New York. He is clos- 
ing his firm in order to join S. Gum- 
pert Co 

Prior to the establishment of his 
own firm, Mr. Scarborough had been 
southern divisional manager of 
the Borden Co. Prior to that he had 
been production superintendent for a 
large wholesale bakery in the South 
He is a graduate of the Oklahoma 
State University School of Baking 
where he earned high honors 

In 1958 Mr. Scarborough 
gram chairman of the American Soci 
ety of Bakery Engineers, an organiza- 
tion of which he is now 2nd vice presi- 
dent. In 1958 he served as program 
chairman of the Southern Bakers 
Assn.’s production conference. He is 
also a member of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago 


Scat 


Ssaies 


was pro 


WASHINGTON — The 
tance of soft 


impor 
wheat in the over-all 
wheat structure of the U.S. was 
stressed by James E. Skidmore, J 
Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., in a statement prepared for 
presentation before the wheat sub- 
committee of the House agriculture 
committee. Mr. Skidmore appeared 
in his capacity as chairman of the 
grain committee of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 


Mr Sk 
wheat 
most 
the 
locate 
rougi 
Sipp 
sas 
60 
on ft 


There is no surplus of soft wheat 
in the eastern part of the U.S. at the 
present time any 
lated by government rules or regula 
tions which results in either a 
stantial increase in the anticipated 
level of exports of soft red winter 
wheat or a decrease in permissible 
for production can easily 
to serious danger to the commercial 
and private users of soft wheat flours 
by creating an actual 
supplies for proven domestic 
and could, in effect, represent the 
development of shortage by legisla 
tion rather than a liquidation of sur 
plus.—James E. Skidmore. 
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Subjects for ‘What’s New’ Program 


AOM TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 


May 11-14, 1959 
Wednesday, May 13 


Henry J. Oursier, W 
S Don Derricott 


Chicago, Ill 


Presiding, Tibor Rozsa, The Pillsbury 
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U.S. Sales to British Guiana 
Trouble Canadian Flour Trade 


TORONTO — The stiff competi- 
tion provided by American millers 
in British Guiana is a matter for 
concern among members of the Ca- 
nadian flour trade who have lost a 
lot of business to the U.S. More- 
over, anxiety has been expressed 
in Georgetown legislative circles at 
the impairment of trade relations 
with Canada. On the other hand, it 
is feared that the imposition of any 
“anti-dumping” legislation would 
offend the U.S. 
rumor has it that the U.S. is 
to barter flour for 

American mills 
market 


One 
bauxite. 
have a 
already, 
having no diffi- 
bauxite, the 
there 
Cana 


preparing 
Since the 
large share of the 
and British Guiana is 
culty in disposing of its 
reasoning behind the plan—if 
is such a plan—is hard to see 
dian traders argue 

At one 
sentatives 
Guiana 
90% of 


inadian mill repre 
told the British 
government, Canada supplied 
the flour market, but this has 
fallen to 25 due to “competi 
from heavily subsidized U.S 


time, C 
have 


now 
tion 
flour.” 

In the seven-month period running 
1958, to January, 1959 
shipped 253,208 ewt 
compared with 


from July 
the U.S. has 
flour to the 
237,760 cwt. for 
year ago. For the 
August. 1958, to 
Canadians sold 57,456 
67,329 cwt. in the comparable 
78,655 cwt. two years 


territory 
the 
six months period 
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ime period a 
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year ago and 
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In the legislature at Georgetown, 
Anthony G. Tasker 
turned from i trip to Tore 
Montre ed the 
“make now this country’s 
extent oppo! 
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tion a to what new 
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Mother of MNF 
President Dies 


CHICAGO—-The 
H. Wilson, executis 
of the Eckhart Milli 
and president of the M 
Federation, died March 


services were held March 


flour, Mr. Tasker felt it was time the 
government of British Guiana stated 
its position plainly. 

Dr. Cheddi Jagan, trade minister, 
in reply, undertook to give trade rel- 
ations with Canada “serious consid- 
eration,” but he made no direct ref- 
erence to the possibility of Canada 
regaining a greater share of the flour 
market 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


PL 480 Agreement 
For Flour Made 
With Ceylon 


WASHINGTON An agreement 
with Ceylon which provides for the 
sale of $7.1 million worth of wheat 
flour and rice under Title I of Public 
Law 480 has been announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Pay- 
ment for the commodities will be 
made in Ceylonese currency. 

The agreement provides for the 
purchase of 1.1 million hundredweight 
flour valued at $4.4 million and 440,- 
000 ewt. rice valued at $2.9 million 
The agreement provides that 25% of 
the Ceylonese currency received as 
payment for the rice will be set aside 
for loans to U.S. and Ceylonese pri- 
vate business firms. Such loans will 
be made by the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. 

Sales under this program will be 
made by private U.S. traders. Details 
of purchase authorizations to be is- 
for the wheat flour will be an- 
later 


sued 


nounced 





PILLSBURY TO APPEAL 
ANTI-MERGER ORDER 


MINNEAPOLIS —The_ Pillsbury 
Co. has announced it will appeal for 
a modification of the Federal Trade 
Commission hearing examiner’s anti- 
merger order issued March I1l. (See 
The Miller, March 17, 1959, page 6.) 
The order directed Pillsbury to di- 
vest itself of the family flour and mix 
business of Ballard & Ballard Co. and 
the mix business of the Duff Baking 
Mix Division of American Home 
Foods, Inc, Terrance Hanold, Pills- 
bury treasurer, said that preparation 
of the appeal will take several 
months and that no specific action 
will occur until after that time. Mr. 
Hanold stated that no existing com- 
pany policies or business activities 
have been changed as a result of the 
recommended order. 





Canadian Exports 


Overseas clearances of Canadian 
wheat and flour aggregated 4,725,000 
bu. for the week ended March 18, 
compared with very slightly more 
than 5 million a week earlier. The 
flour total was smaller and totalled 
392,000 bu. in terms of wheat and 
included 49,000 bu. cleared to Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries 
The comparative totals the previous 
week were 580.000 and 28,000 bu 
respectively 

The IWA wheat total at 1,875,000 
bu. was almost 400,000 bu. larger for 
the seven-day period and included 
799,000 cleared to Japan; 526,000 to 
South Africa; 514,000 to Germany, 
and 36,000 bu. to Venezuela. Class 2 
wheat exports amounted to 2,458,000 
bu., and of this 1,374,000 bu. went to 
the U.K.; 670,000 to Belgium; 377,000 
to Austria, and 37,000 bu. to Japan 





Fluidizer Names Regional Representatives 


MINNEAPOLIS Robert Case, 
has been appointed as a 
Fluidizer air 
conveying systems, along with three 


Baltimore 
sales representative of 
other regional representatives, an- 
nounced W. P. Edmunds, general 
manager, the Fluidizer Co. in Hop- 
kins, Minn., a Minneapolis suburb 
Danforth and Cunningham Co. of 
Buffalo and Elroy Diatikar of Sys- 
tems Engineering Co., Jeffersonville, 
Ind. (Louisville, Ky.) also were se- 
lected to represent Fluidizer in re- 
gional areas 

Mr. Diatikar formerly was a senior 
engineer for the DuPont Co 
Thomas H. Danforth and D 


design 


Both 


Robert Case 


Thomas Danforth 


Michael Cunningham are registered 
professional engineers. Mr. Cunning 
ham was formerly head of application 
engineering for the Carrier Corp. M1 
Danforth formed his own engineering 
sales company in 1952 after extensive 
experience in air handling enginee1 
ing 

According to Mr. Edmunds, “We 
now have a total of 15 regional of 
fices and local and engineering 
service offices. This geographical ex- 
pansion of representation has been a 
factor in raising the company air 
orders to an all time high 
have a 
the 


sales 


systems 
We 

that 
1958.’ 


now backlog of orders 
sales of ftisea 


passes total 


Elroy Diatikar 
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Greek Technical 
Group Visits 
Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Three 
technical delegation 
Ministry of Commerce 
Nebraska March 18-21 to observe 
grain storage and marketing facili- 
ties, according to Leslie F. Sheffield 
chief of the Nebraska Wheat Com- 
The delegation was com- 
Nicholaos Zanglis Miss 


Papanastassiou and Spyridon 


members 
from the 
Visited 


of a 


Greek 


mission 
posed of 
Maria 
Sgouros 

The group visited the Nebraska- 
Kansas-Colorado Grain Co. at Fair- 
mont, Neb., to observe flat storage in 
air base hangars. It also observed the 
construction of fr ware- 
houses, grain storage facilities and 
driers at the Behlen Manufac- 
turing Co. in Columbus, Neb. A visit 
was made to the Equity Union Grain 
Co. in Lincoln to see concrete up- 
right steel bin flat grain 
storage trackmobile and car 
dumper 

On March 20 the delegation visited 
the Gooch Milling and Elevator Co 
state capitol building, the legislature 
ind the college of agriculture at the 
University of Nebraska. It left for 
Washington March 21 

The Greek delegation’s visit to the 
U.S. is sponsored by the Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration, an 
igency under the U.S. State Depart- 
is a part of its technical assist- 
ince program. This delegation result- 
ed from the visit by a wheat 
delegation to the U.S. Great Plains 
including Nebraska in April, 1957 
The three-member technical delega- 
tion rom the Greek Ministry of 
Commerce has been in the U.S. for 
approximately a month 

During that time, it 
exchanges in Chicago 
City; USDA officials in 
D.C.; flour mills and elevator 
age and construction in Kansas and 
Nebraska. (See The Miller, March 
17, 1959, page 6.) Tour arrangements 
in Nebraska were provided by the 
Nebraska Wheat Commission in co- 
operation with the marketing divi- 
sion of the Nebraska Wheat Growers 
Assn 
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Canadians 
More Plain, Fancy 
Biscuits in 1958 


WINNIPEG~— Plain 


and fancy bis- 


cuits, baking powder, ready-to-serve 


cereals and prepared cake m 
the many items that C 


processors m 


xes were 
inadian 
inufactured n 


1958 


imon 
quantities in while 
canned and dry 
powders were 
low 1957 production 
ures released by the Dom 
lain and 


1958 at 


filling 


nion 
Bureau of Statistics showed 
fancy 


782.875 Ib 


I 
biscuit production in 
<U i npared with 195.- 
607.571 in 1957, whi 
production figures 
and 45.658 897 Ib 


is Col 


e soda biscuit 
14,980,447 
respectively Totals 


th 1957 


were 


for some of the other items, wi 
follow: Baking 
9 575,991 Ib (9.329.602) 
93,822,687 Ib 


89.997 - 


totals in parentheses 


o-serve cereals 
220); dry macaroni 
(90,101,366): canned macaroni 
lb. (34,267,354): pie filling 
6,690,977 Ib. (7,340,086) 
cake mixes, 39,447,991 Ib 
(37,462,232); prepared pie crust mix- 
es, 5,216,111 Ib. (5,260,434); and sand- 
wich spreads, 3,580,647 Ib. (3,821,682) 
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prepared 
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Winter Wheat Crop 
Condition Mostly 
Satisfactory 


KANSAS CITY—Lack of 
is hurting the hard winter wheat crop 
in some but, generally, the 
condition of crop 1s considered 
satisfactory 
seem quite good at this time. How- 

there few who believe the 
ideal conditions of last veal which 
produced record yields can be dupli- 
cated for this year’s crop. Harvest 
time is still several months away, a 
period that can hold numerous haz- 
ards for growing wheat 

In Kansas the crop is rated in good 
to excellent condition. Warm temper- 
atures have caused the wheat to 
green up in nearly all areas of the 
state, with the most marked growth 
noted in southern counties. There 
about mosaic in the western 
two-thirds of the but the dan- 
ger is not considered great at present 

Nebraska wheat fields 
up, mainly in the southern 
It is not yet known how 
much damage the _ rough winter 
weather did to the crop in the central 
and in Platte Rivet 
In the southeast and in the 
Panhandle, prospects are 


moisture 


localities 
the 
Prospects for a big crop 
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all 
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Russia Buys 15 
Cargoes Wheat 
From Canada 
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A. B. Sparboe Named 
Commerce Chamber 


Director-at-Large 
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Senate, House Subcommittees 
Consider Wheat Legislation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Wheat legisla 
tive proposals took the center of 
the stage before sub-committees of 
both the House and Senate March 23. 
This confirms the rising possibility 
that Congress will have to do some 
thing about wheat this year before 
the government with 
surplus stocks. Surplus wheat sup- 
plies continue to mount despite the 
most vigorous efforts of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's For 
eign Agricultural Service staff to 
get it into foreign markets under 
soft currency sales provisions of 
Public Law 480. 
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Veteran Chicago Flour Broker to Retire 
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John Reis, Retired 
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Of Acme-Evans, Dies 
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Bakery Sales Slow; 
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Sales, Directions Slow 
In Spring Wheat Area 
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flour 
slow 
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cro} 
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108% for the comparable week of 
last year. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 99% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
116% the previous week and 103% 
for the comparab'e week of last year 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 100% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 109% the previ- 
ous week and 105% a year ago 

Quotations March 20, carlots Min- 
neapolis: Spring wheat standard pa- 
tent bakery flour $5.31@5.41, spring 
short patent $5.41@5.51, spring high 
gluten $5.7145.81, spring first clear 
$4 9075.30. whole wheat $5.31@5.41: 
advertised brands of fam- 
100-lb. cottons 


—— 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 
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Durum, Semolina Sales Light; Wheat 
Receipts, Shipping Directions Drop 


i Hk durum and semolina mar 
kets were almost wholly unde? 
the domi a pre > 
period 
3. Manufacturers of macaroni 
odle products made ample put 
s earlier in the vear and are 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect March 23 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian ard U.S. At- 
lantic ports 164%¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





Millfeed Demand 
Light, Supplies 


Ample for Needs 


pf | tHE millfeed market hovered on 
a carefully balanced supply and 
demand situation in the seven-day 
period ending March 23, and prices 
evidenced a sensitiveness t minor 
changes in both factors. Mill door 
demand and the movement of mill- 
feed to country buyers appeared to 
be just sufficient to absorb offerings 
and prices in markets finished 
the period steady to slightly strong- 
er 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
ind at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour 
of those areas, reported production 
of 51,414 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
with an output of 52,358 tons 
previous week and 50,568 tons 
rresponding week of a year 
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inquiry and supplies brought it back 
to the level of the previous week by 
March 23 
middlings 
week and red dog lost $1 
Quotations March 20: Sacked bran 
$42.50043, standard midds. $4 
red dog $45@46: bulk 


12.50 
?39, standard midds. S38@38.50 


sales dep rt 
supplies for 
and jobbers 


lable for the 
softened 50¢ for the 


balance between 


week 


dipped $2 for the 


to $1.50 


9ULK 


1 
1 S38 


Kansas City: Millfeed prices 
ed the period with a slightly, 
tone. Prices were unchanged on 
middlings, but up 50¢ ton on 
pes of millfeed. The week did not 
great feature. Demand has 
just about enough to keep sup- 
plies from piling up. The m 

MILLFEED 


finish- 
stronger 
bulk 
ill other 


wave any 
been 


vement 
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Old, New Crop Wheat Futures 
Respond to Mixed Pressures urrent 


\ HEAT futures were mixed in rotein traded at 3@2¢ under the 
the seven-day period ending nneapolis May i of $2.034 

March 23. Nearby contracts were firm protein wheat t d 2a 

under the pressure of anticipated I ‘ protein 13 2 0) uy 

, ¥ 286 over entel " 


tightness of supplies, and distant con- 
tracts were somewhat bearish because A Statistical Service Provided 


of indicated increases in new Oo} and | rotein ovel Continuously for Readers of ’ 
plantings for 1959. The new future l0 ll )) 
May future finished fractionally high The approximate range of The Northwestern Miller 
er, while contracts representins for More than Half a Century 
year’s crop lost up to l¢ 

Closing prices of wheat £ | 
March 23 were: Chic May factors 
$204% @205. July $1 gs ee — WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Ve ap toee 9, JUIY 91.50%, Septem- No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
ber $1.87!2@5,, December $1.921, Spring, 58 Ib 


and discount 


33; Kansas City—May $1.96, July 
$1.83144, September $1.85; Minne 
apolis—May $2.085s, July $2.09, Sep- 
tember $2.02%% 

The growing prospect of short “free 
market” supplies for the remainder 
of the crop year ruled trading as the 
March future was closed out and the 
new May basis established. The 
amount of 1958 wheat under g¢ 
ment loan remains at approxim 
565 million bushels, with only 
days remaining to redeem 
from the price support progt 

Free” wheat requirements for th 
period through June 30 have been 
estimated at approximately 285 
lion bushels for both domestic 
ing and export requirements 
against little more than 300 
bushels available from the 1958 crop 
There is rising belief in the trade 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


premiur 


NORTHWEST 
that the excess of “free supplies ove1 Minneapolis 


needs will hardly be sufficient to keep — 
buyers supplied until the new harvest 
is under way — Ve ' 23 . 

On the bearish side, the indica fluctuated sh mecrun 24 BUFFALO 
plantings of spring wheat for 1959 
were raised to 1,273,000 acres, a sub 
stantial increase over plantings f 
947,000 acres last year. The impact 
of the improved planting outlook 
pressed futures somewhat at 
apolis and apparently carried 
pressure inio the markets 
and Kansas City 

There was a fairly good 
wheat assigned for export ri 
week, with Yugoslavia lifting 35! i ¢ : ae : soureewest 
bu. soft wheat for export 1) nd \ l ! ) 

April 15 and May 15; Formo ‘ with a sharp uptul ' 
000 bu. hard wheat for West Coast 5 I nainiy from met , ' 


Kansas City 


shipment by April 30; Norw 


bu. white wheat for Atlan PACIFIC COAST 


ment, and Pakistan 1.5 million bush ue wit sae ie ve 
in a Cee cece een ‘ ald hack n . " hy | f Racin California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansa« 

City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


Premiums on spring leat O nared with 1.293 the pre 
q y er 


Premiums Advance 


dinary protein through 
l¢, while the basis for wheat 
and 17 protein dropped 1 
the ‘vious week. On mos 
brackets the rise in premiun 
readily traceable to 
and more aggressi\ 
ceipts at Minneapoli 
ending March 20 
1.047 cars f all cle 
with 1,415 cars in 
the total 
account 
in recen 
’ bushels CC acetate G0" to 11 me's ;, 
stored wheat onto the open market 1‘ DI 1 16 ‘ 125 Pacific Trading Slow Ladies’ Program Slated 
storage has become blet with nrot 11 } er. 13 mrot ‘ nani . eae ae P ‘ 
mast of the Wedie locking forward to tacose over 18.50% nrotein 100° Res ot in & lock of tartar Le eens Baers 


the opening of lake I 

uutlet for relieving 
The average protel 

d spring wheat tested 
lis the past week 

compared with 13.93 

sponding week of las 


® 


At the close of trading 
20, No. 1 dark northern 
northern spring wheat thr 


QO®OOOE 


Neue 
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Chicago Board Treasurer. Elevated to treasurer of the 
Chicago Bo ird of Trade was William A. Edgar, who has 42 years of service 
This appointment by the board of directors was announced 
In terms of seniority, Mr. Edgar is one of 
with the longest length of service to the board. He started 
his business career the day after New Year's Day back in 1918 as a clerk in 
the executive offices of the exchange for the sum total of $75 a month. He left 
a tour of duty as a flying cadet in the U.S. Army, 
trade thereafter. During the years that 
from chief accountant. In 1953 he 
a job he filled until his current appointment 


with the board 
by Robert C. Liebenow, president 


even ¢ mpl yees 


October for 
returning to the board of 
followed, Mr. Edgar 


elected a tant tre 


the following 
shortly 
clerk to was 


rost 
isurel 
Elected Rivers 
Ltd 


president of the Three 
R. Davidson. 


President Named. 


Grain & Elevator Co recently was L. 


(Canada) 


Transter Announced. Larson & Baardson, Inc., Northwest mill 
has announced the transfer of James Mellin- 
move to 


machinery and equipment firm 
Portland headquarters office to Spokane, Wash., in a 


Mellinger served as 


ger from tt 


provide better service. Prior to making this change, Mr 


construction and installation 
11 East Gray St 


purchasing agent and more recently as super- 


visor. The firm's Spokane office is located at 


New Representative. Tre firm of Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 
New York innounced the appointment of Henry Lawrence to a position 
is representative of the Whitehall Flour Mr. Lawrence 
Wallace & Tiernan, In 


has 
Brokers division 


was formerly with 


Chamber Appointment. Named a director of the Canadian 
Commerce is George H. Melvor, chairman of the board, Robin 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal. Mr. MecIvor was formerly chief commissioner 
inadian Wheat Board 


Chamber of 
Hood Flour 


of the C 


directors of Northwestern 
Paul 8S. 


Director Named. wiected to board ot 
Bell Omaha, at the 


Gerot, president of the 


Telephone C company's annual meeting was 


Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis 


Millers 
Allen 


Chicago Caller. A caller it the office of the 
National Federation March 19 was James E. Skidmore, president of J 


Smith & C 


Chic izo 


Knoxville, Tenn 


Candidate for Mayor. anoouncement of his intention to be 
. candidate for m in the Democratic primary April 21 
Model Mills Co., Inc 


to seek public office 


ivor of Jackson, Tenn., 
been made by Quinton D,. Edmonds, president of 
will be Mr. Edmonds’ first attempt 


MOTHER'S DAY SURPRISE—General Mills, Inc., is offering bakers a mer- 
chandising program for Mother's Day May 10 which involves the gift of a 
life-like imported rose and milk white bud vase to go with roses-in-snow cake. 
The program includes posters, Mother's Day card and envelope, streamers, 
newspaper ads and heart-shaped baking pans, liners and cakeboards for bakers. 


H. Earle Muzzy 
Retires as Quaker 


Board Vice Chairman 


CHICAGO—The retirement of H 
Earle Muzzy as vice chairman of the 
Quaker Oats Co.'s board of directors 
has been announced. Mr Muzzy 
joined the company 46 years ago. He 
will continue as a member of the 
board of directors and the company’s 
executive committee 

Mr. Muzzy came to Quaker in 1913 
a few months after his graduation 
from Princeton University. His first 
job was as a millwright helper at 
Akron, Ohio. Progressing through a 
series of production assignments, he 


H. Earle Muzzy 


Quaket 
1919 


sta- 


became superintendent of a 
mill at Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 
From 1920 until 1936 he was 
tioned at the company’s largest mill 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, first as assis 
tant superintendent and later as su- 
perintendent. 

For more than 20 years, Mr 
has been closely identified with the 
company’s operations. His 
connection with foreign business dates 
to 1936, when he left Cedar Rapids to 
charge of Quaker plant 
Southall, England. He 
returned to Cedar Rapids as superin- 
tendent in 1937, but transferred 
to Chicago early in 1938 as vice presi- 
dent in charge of export operations 

Mr. Muzzy was named a director in 
1947, and became executive vice pr 
dent later that vear. He was elected 
president in 1953, and 
chairman of the board 
yeal 


Muzzy 


overseas 


con- 


take 
struction at 


was 


became. vice 


the followin 
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SENATOR WANTS TO AID 
MACARONI MAKERS 


WASHINGTON — Senator Milton 
R. Young (R., N.D.) wants to come 
to the aid of macaroni manufacturers 
with legislation. Macaroni’ makers 
need 30 million bushels of durum 
wheat each year. Sen. Young says 
there may not be enough durum for 
them in 1959. Under his proposal an 
advisory commission would study the 
durum supply. If there is not 
enough, it would report to the secre- 
tary of agriculture. He then would 
allocate more acres for production of 
durum. 





Durum Planting 


Estimate Termed 
‘Most Encouraging’ 


MINNEAPOLIS— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimate that 
300 000 more acres will be planted to 
wheat this year than in 1958 
comment of “most en- 
couraging” from Henry Putnam, ex- 
secretary of the Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn 

“It is most 
from Crop Reporting Board figures,” 
Mr. Putnam “that 1,273,000 

res in the Upper Midwest will be 

inted to durum wheat this year 
m growers in the area appear at 
have responded to the 
earlier this month to 
durum. They have done 
sO the increased consum- 
er demand for macaroni products.” 

The Crop Reporting Board in its 
estimate said that total spring wheat 
probably will be 13,405,000 
up 8.6 over last year. Total 
wheat acreage, it was esti- 
will be 1,273,000 acres—up 
26 from 1958's 947,000 acres 

Whether we get the 30 million 
bushels durum the macaroni industry 
requires depends on the yield this 
crop year,” Mr. Putnam pointed out 
“If the vield turns out to be around 
20 bu. acre, as seems likely, then the 
durum crop should be around 25.5 
million bushels.” 

Mr. Putnam called special atten- 
ion to the Crop Reporting Board's 

ry that the March acreage 
may turn out to be larger or 
rr than the actual crop which 
planted in 1959. ‘There is still 

for an additional 300,000 
um wheat,” Mr. Putnam said 


durum 
brought a 


ecutive 
encouraging to see 


said, 


me to 
inpeal made 
plant 


bec iuse of 


more 


plants 
icTes 
durum 


mated 


esti- 


acres 





Renewed Hearings on §.11 Find FTC 
Board Members Split on Proposal 


WASHINGTON—Renewed hear- 
ings on 8.11, the proposed amend- 
ment to the Robinson-Patman Act 
which would eliminate the “good 
faith” defense feature of that leg- 
islation, still finds the five-man 
board of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission split three to two in favor 
of the bill. 


cnall 


anti-trust sub- 


One of the sponsors is the 
man of the Senate 
committee, Estes Kefauver (D 
Tenn.) 

In opposition to the 
the FTC board are the chairman 
John W. Gwynne, and a commission- 
er, Edward Tait 

Advocating the 


ry? ] YY 
pre pos i or 


adoption of the 


the remaining three 
Robert T Secrest 
and William C 
that the 


clear 


measure are 
commissioners 
Sigurd Anderson 

contend 
makes it 
imination 


amend- 
that 


serious as 


who 


nt only price 


may be so 


dise1 


» lessen substantially competition 


ind thus create monopoly 
Tait 
unnecessary 


permit dis- 


Mr. Gwynne and Mr contend 


that the amendment is 
law not 
latory price cutting and that 
the “good faith” merely) 
a means whereby a company can act 
to retain an old customer and not 
attract a new one. Last year, FTC 
» HEARINGS, page 30) 


since the does 
crimir 


defense is 
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“Not one broken bag 
with WONDERWALL’!” 





“The biggest breakage problem in our plant 
had been when bags were moved from one place 
to another by cart or hand truck. Now, with 
WONDERWALLS we've eliminated that problem. 
Three thousand tons of meal are packed in 
100,000 50-pound WONDERWALLS because they 
do the job,"’ Mr. Paulson says. 


‘“‘Since we started using WONDERWALLS, we’ve never 
had a broken bag! When we were using regular kraft, 
we'd send out a truckload of alfalfa meal and we’d 
get back 10 or 12 broken bags every time. WONDER- 
WALLS changed all that,” reports H. A. Paulson, 
Owner, Paulson Dehydrated Products Company, 
Luverne, Minnesota. 

An unusual case history? Quite the contrary —it’s 
typical! Everywhere that WONDERWALLS are put to 
work, the report is essentially the same: 

WONDERWALLS reduce breakage in a big way or elim- 
inate it altogether. 

WONDERWALLS outperform ordinary bags because 
they’re made of Clupak* kraft—the remarkable paper 
with the built-in stretch. Result: WoNDERWALLS 


*Clupak, Inc's. trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority. 
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‘“‘WONDERWALLS stack — and stay stacked,"’ reports Mr. Paulson. ‘‘Bags don't 
slip when they're piled one on top of the other. This is a great advantage from 
the hauling standpoint. There’s no shifting in the truck or railroad car as a 
result of quick starts and stops. They just seem to conform to each other. 
WONDERWALLS Stay that way until they're unloaded." 


stand up under the rough and tumble punishment 
that breaks ordinary multiwalls. That’s not all. 
WOoONDERWALL bags pack faster, handle easier and 
stack better. And save you money. There is no other 
bag on the market today that can match WoNDER- 
WALL performance. 

Best of all—WoNDERWALLS cost no more. 

Try this new, superior multiwall. Order a trial ship- 
ment of 5000 WONDERWALLS on your next carload. 
Write Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 

See it of our exhibit, 


AMA Packaging Exposition, Chicago 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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The Changing Pattern of Flour Mill Location 


——By Fred Lukermann—— 


(Fifth of the Series) 








FLOUR MILLING 


CAPACITY 








AUTHOR'S FOREWORD: The 
period 1922-1942 was the era of 
greatest decline, greatest adjustment 
and greatest concentration tn the his 
milling industry in North 
boom years of the 
twenties” flour production 
never once exceeded the 1922 peak of 
246 million hundredweight, while in 
the “trough” of the great depression 


tory of the 
America. In the 


roaring 


four years were lower in production 
than in any previous year of the 20th 
Century. Production fell below 210 
million hundredweight in 8 of the 
years of the period, and in only 
above 225 million. 

capacity, which had reached 
high of almost 550 mil 
hundredweight in 1922, was ob- 


4 years did it rise 
Milling 
an all-time 
lion 
viously a severe 
the production downtrend of 


burden in 
the fol 
was the ex 
cessive number of merchant milling 
which had reached 7,900 by 
Decline in mills 
and the attendant ad 
radical. The number of mill 
dropped to 3,000 by 1942 but 
capacity fell to only 350 
dredweight—a sharp pi 
cating higher rates of elimination 
the smaller and 
marginal plants. Regionally and sy; 
cifically there were great changes in 
the locational pattern of flour mills 
both as to distribution and density 


overhead 


lowing two decades, as 
units 
1919 


tous 


was precip! 


ustments 


units 


le SS 


” 
economically 
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Minneapolis was superseded as the 
ranking center in milling, first by 
Buffalo in 1930 and then by Kansas 
City in 1937. Similarly the North- 
west declined rapidly in the face of 
Eastern and Southwestern competi- 
tion. The post World War I urban- 
industrial boom of the Northeast, 
plus the “milling in bond” privileges 
on Canadian wheat for export, was 
suficient to enhance Buffalo's loca- 
tional advantage to first rank. In the 
Southwest the ever increasing vol- 
ume and cost advantage of hard red 
winter wheat as the chief source of 
milling grain inevitably undercut 
what was once the primary asset of 
the Minneapolis location—raw ma- 
terial supply. To a lesser, but none- 
theless significant degree, the rise of 
the Pacific Northwest added a third 
force to the demise of Minneapolis. 
The Washington-Oregon millers, se- 
cure in a local wheat supply, needed 
only Montana spring wheat blended 
with the local softer varieties to 
capture an export market. To the 
Far Eastern market inherited from 
California at the turn of the century 
was now added a European and At- 
lantic coast market in the war years 
and tn the twenties. Minneapolis was 
bounded—what seemed an open sesa- 
me to expansion in the 1890's turned 
to circumscription in the 1920's. 
The tariff, the 49th parallel, milling 
in bond, Buffalo to the east, Kansas 
City to the south, Oregon and Puget 


Sound to the west, all now inter- 
posed. What once was an empire had 
become but a province. 


oo map of Flour Milling Capa- 
city in 1932 is a point in mid- 
stream rather than a typical example 
representative stage. There is 
normal pattern for the inter- 
The most characteristic 
is change, movement, fluidity 
are still in the era; about 
all we can be sure of is that the rate 
of change, the disjunction of capa- 
city and production, the reorientation 
of corporate slower, 
ipparent now period 


here considered 


oO! a 

ho one 
war years 
ispect 


Possibly we 


less 


location is 
than in the 


declining pro- 
elimination of 


As noted previously 


duction 

excess capacity and the lag is such 
that the larger mills, the greater in- 
vestments, are the last to disappear 
In interpreting the 1932 pattern of 
location this lag in capacity 
primary importance. Minne- 
ay Buffalo, Kansas City and even 
St. Louis more accurately 


precedes the 


milling 
is of 
lis 
represent 
the production relationships of the 
mid-twenties than those of Jan. 1 
1932. Inevitably geography is_his- 
torical, our knowledge is only of the 
past. Thus, the “predictability” of 
figures and forms, maps and tables, 

extendable if they form part 
sequence of time and 


of : series a 


space. This single map makes “sense” 
only if it is recognized as an accumu- 
lation of past cause and effect—of in- 


ertia and momentum 


Capacity Not Registered 
By 1932 


had already been replaced by 


Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
had 


for example 
in flour production, but 
not registered it. Kansas City and 
Minneapolis virtually tied for 
second pl ice 1n production (7.2 to 7.1 
million bbl.), but again capacity had 
not evened out. St. Louis, perennially 
inefficient in ratio of production to 
capacity, had a capacity value in 1932 
of fourth in the nation, but was well 
outranked in flour production by 
Wichita Toledo, Salina, Tac 
Portland and Seattle and should be 
more properly classified with Chicago 

id St. Joseph. In earlier 
we have noted this disjunctive 
phenomenon and a comparison of the 
map of 1912 with 1932 is illustrative 
LaCrosse, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids 
Akror Columbus Baltimore ind 
New York were all significant loca- 
tions in 1912 both in capacity and 
production. By the twenties this was 
no longer true except for New York 
which pe the late twenties 
when its mills were replaced by new- 
er units in Buffalo 


cap icity 


were 


ma 


instances 


Same 


rsisted inti 


The over-valuation of location sym- 
| note d 


course by 


matched of 
under-valuation of 


bols above is 


the 
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“Where 


here in the whole world would you like 

most to live? 
Well, 
question like that. Most of them pretty good 


son, you'll get a lot of answers to a 


answers, too. 

Let’s think about it for a moment. 

Start with right now—today. You're living on 
a farm. And some places seem a mighty long 
distance away. 

But they're not, actually. Because just about 
every one of those places there on your map 
represents people—lots and lots of them. And 
the number of people is increasing—almost every 
second of every day! There are more children 
being born before. 


population experts are predicting an increase for 


now than ever And the 
this country of over 50 million people by 1975 
and a world increase of over 800 million by the 
year 1999! 

Makes you wonder how there will be enough 
food, homes and clothing to take care of all those 
extra people, doesn’t it? 


Well, for one thing, the crops and animals 
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rm 


in the whole world...” 


you're helping your Mom and Dad raise now 
are already serving a lot of people in a lot of 
different ways. And in the future your farm will 
be many, many times more important to this 
country and to the whole world 

More people and more industries will be want- 
ing farm products. And that means the challenge 
to farmers when you're grown up will be greater 
than ever in history. 

But ask yourself: where else could there be 
such unlimited opportunity for the man who has 
prepared himself to keep in step with progress? 

So you see, son, your farm and its crops and 
animals are a mighty close and important link 
between you and all those places on your map. 
They just won't ever be able to exist without you. 
Think about the farm. It has a great future. 
So have you. 

i se: @ 

Yes, we at Cargill have a lot of faith in this 
boy, and the thousands of farm boys like him. 
In our 93 years as a Creat 


farm products, we’ve seen a great many farm 


Processor of 


youngsters grow up, then watched their sons— 
and then theirs—stay with the land. 

This particular boy may seem like any other. 
And in most ways, he is. But somehow, we feel 
he’s a little extra special. 
knows of the secrets of 


He already many 


running a farm successfully. When he is grad- 
uated from high school, he'll have had ten years 
of practical working experience behind him. To 
us, that makes today’s farm boy one of to- 
morrow’s most valuable assets to this country. 
He’s the man to whom we at Cargill are looking 
to lead the farmer-processor team into a bright, 


new field of opportunity. 








23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGIILILL 
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younger and rejuvenated locations. 
We have already mentioned the Mid- 
western and Eastern centers of Chi- 
cago and Toledo. Both are represent- 
ative of the Great Lakes’ transporta- 
tion advantage between raw material 
and market. Particularly at Toledo, 
on the southwesternmost penetra- 
tion of the eastern Great Lakes, an 
expanding milling and grain terminal 
focus was becoming evident. This 
milling region, based originally on 
more “interior” sites in the soft red 
and white winter wheat belt such as 
Fostoria, Ohio, Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 
Hillsdale, Mich., achieved greater 
growth in Detroit and Toledo on the 
market side of the raw material area 
where cheap transport could add the 
premier bread wheats, both spring 
and winter, of the Great Plains. 
Evansville, Nashville, Louisville 
and Indianapolis with the same basic 
advantage of local wheat supply did 
not expand because they lacked the 
cheap transportation and market ad- 
vantages of the lower lakes locations. 


Southwestern Picture 

The Southwest merits a chapter to 
itself. The Missouri River locations 
from Higginsville through Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Atchison and St. 
Joseph to Omaha were all recipients 
of the northeastward flow of hard 
winter wheat, even at this date ex- 
panding its share of national wheat 
production. It must be admitted that 
all were originally sites in the soft 
wheat belt, emphasizing once more 
the momentum of an early start, the 
inertia of invested capital and skills, 
but above all, the right situation—a 
position on a transportation route be- 
tween raw material and market. 
Large scale milling never really 
penetrated the hard wheat producing 
core. Topeka and Lincoln along with 





GRAIN 








MINNEAPOLIS 








Aged 


To insure uniformity 
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Salina, Hutchinson, Newton, Wichita, 
Arkansas City, Enid, El Reno-Okla- 
homa City and Wichita Falls were 
threshold locations, not central but 
marginal to the raw material source 
Denver, to the west, was in an ana- 
lagous position. However, Sherman- 
Denton and Ft. Worth-Dallas, to the 
south, were once again soft wheat 
sites in origin similar to the Missouri 
River locations. San Antonio and 
Houston-Galveston were market- 
transport orientations even though 
their market was the Atlantic coast 
of either the U.S., Latin America or 
western Europe. 

The marked under-valuation noted 
for the Southwest on the map of 1932 
is not so striking in the Far West. 
California, in fact, had already made 
its adjustment of capacity to produc- 
tion during World War I and imme- 
diately after. Sperry and Globe, the 
two dominant regional milling enter- 
prises, had by 1932 eliminated the in- 
efficient, obsolete and smaller units 
as California gradually declined in 
wheat production. Stockton and San 
Francisco-Oakland among the larger 
locations had disappeared by the 
early twenties. In the Pacific North- 
west adjustment was still in process 
Portland Flouring Mills (Sperry in 
1923) and Centennial Mills were re- 
peating in many ways the Sperry- 
Globe experience of eliminating small 
locations, consolidating markets and 
concentrating production along the 
major grain flow routes and at the 
terminals. There was, however, still 
a great deal of small and inefficient 
capacity in the Palouse wheat pro- 
ducing area which was not elimi- 
nated until after World War II 


Different Problem 
Idaho, Montana and Utah had a 
somewhat different problem. As 


‘VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


FLAX 


DULUTH 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 


. Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


- KING MIDAS FLO'SR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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MILLING IN BOND 


imported wheat 
milled under 
bond in U.S 

(million bushels) 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
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*Data for 1922-25 for crop years; 
bond privileges 
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wheat prceducing areas and as flour 
millers they were much younger than 
either the Far West or Great Plains’ 
producers. Expansion and concentra- 
tion was occurring in the twenties at 
the larger sites such as Great Falls 
and Ogden-Salt Lake, but in the 
Snake River Plains and in the Judith 
Basin of Montana, increasing wheat 
production and moderately small 
mills were still the order of the day. 
Both the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
ter Co. and the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. were expanding rather than con- 
solidating their positions. Further- 
more, the Pacific Northwest was rid- 
ing an export boom until well into 
the late twenties, generated in part 
by the opening up of the Panama 
Canal in 1914 and the European post- 
war market. 
The locational 
which was quite 


pattern in Canada 
fluid in the early 
years of the century continued to 
fluctuate throughout the 1920's. Ca- 
nadian wheat production had not sta- 
bilized and the export market, after 
a decline in post-war 1920 (4.7 mil- 
lion bbl. from 10.1 million’ bbl.), 
again rose during the twenties. The 
depression, however, severely curtail- 
ed flour exports until the beginning 
of the European war in 1939. The 
mapped pattern of 1932 is thus repre- 
sentative for the 1930's but only then 
because of a depression-induced sta- 
bility 

In total, three specific factors seem 
to condition the development of the 
flour milling industry in the two de- 
cades under discussion—excepting, 
for the moment, the general 
nomic conditions of ‘boom and bust”: 
(1) The export market; (2) The pat- 
tern of wheat supply, and (3) Corpo- 
rate concentration and combination 


eco- 


The export trade was significant 
regions: Buf- 
the Pacific 


primarily in four 
falo. the Southwest. 
Northwest and Canada 
Buffalo, which hed already cap- 
tured the export trade of Minneapo- 
the war vears, capped this by 
achieving an complete monc- 
poly of the milling in bond of Cana- 
dian wheat for export, made possible 
under the tariff act of 1991. In the 
twenties the measure of Buffalo's 
gain and Minneapolis’ decline was 
accounted for in large part bv this 
privileged position. A correlative ef- 
fect was the profit obtained on the 
millfeed byproduct from the grinding 
of Canadian wheat in bond. Anproxi- 
mately 2 to 2% of the total millfeed 
byproduct production of US. flour 
mills was accounted for by milled-in- 
bond wheat during the twenties and 
thirties. Practically all of this ac- 
crued to the advantage of Buffalo 
sitting athwart the axis cf Canadian 
grain flow from west to east 
Other regions benefited frem 
r's'nge export market but to a 
extent than Buffalo. A comper'son of 
columns two and three of the table 
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almost 


the 


lesser 


(million barrels) 


1921-22 for 


anadian data for fiscal year ending July 3 


Flour produced 


Total flour exports 
Canada 
——/million barrels) 
15.0 
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on Milling in Bond shows that from 
one-fifth to two-thirds of total U.S 
flour exports were, during the period 
considered, made up of Buffalo 
ground Canadian wheat. In most 
years of the twenties when approxi- 
mately one-half to one-third of total 
US flour exports were being shipped 
from northeastern ports, Buffalo 
with “Canadian” flour. made up over 
two-thirds of that overseas flow 
Mills in the Northwest and Midwest 
which were tributary to these 
ern seaboard points had virtually no 
share in this trade. In the thirties 
when any producticn stability was a 
gedsend, over one-half of the total 
U.S. exports were from Buffalo mill- 
ing in bond activity 

The Southwest 


east- 


and parts of the 
southern Midwest shared in the ex- 
port trade but neither to the extent 
nor with the profit of Buffalo. Dur- 
ing the twenties about one-quarter of 
US. flour exvorts were shipped from 
Galveston and New Orleans, but in 
the thirties this share sharply de- 
creased. Galveston, in itself a major 
milling location along with Houston. 
functioned as an export point for 
most of the Texas and Oklahoma 
hard wheat area. New Orleans, long 
an outlet fer St. Louis and Ohio 
River mills the mid-nineteenth 
century, one of the chief 
outlets Kansas and Missouri 
River milling locations. This exnort 
trade, while undoubtedly influential 
in the rise of flour production in the 
Southwest, in no wise approximates 
the importance of the foreign mar- 
ket to Buffalo. The Southwest export 
trade. of course. had little direct in- 
fluence on the decline of Minneapolis 
even though the Southwest profited 
by Minneapolis’ decline 


Important Factor 

The foreign market tapped by the 
milling industry of the Pacific North- 
west was, however, an important fac- 
tor in the Minneapolis situation. Dur- 
ing the 19th Century California with 
its soft wheat flour has built up a 
virtual monopoly of the Far Eastern 
market which was later inherited by 
the soft wheat millers of Washing- 
ton-Oregon in the 20th Century. The 
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The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
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There's more than flour 


in this scoop 


when it's 


” 


'@] OF 64 | D E N ak : 5 The big differences in this flour 


are milling quality and baking dependability. 
You get them in every scoop of 
Occident, in every sack, in every order. 


This quality and dependability are 
built into Occident . .. have been for over 
75 years. That’s why this ore bakery 
flour has a reputation for excellence 
throughout the baking industry. 


Quality sets the Occident. name apart 
in the field.of flours .. . makes Occident 
unequalled for premium specialty 
breads as well as regular commercial 
production. You get this milling quality 
and baking dependability in 

Occident. You can’t buy these 
Occident differences in another 
flour at any price. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., millers of OCCIDENT FLOUR 3 


Other bakery fiours milled to Occident standards: American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Fiours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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dling larger and larger shares of the 
total crop. Our basic inference in the 
analysis of the rise of Minneapolis 
milling—that it was based upon an 
expanding raw material resource 
applies in this instance to the South- 
west. Kansas was the new “bread 
basket,” the industrial and urban 
Northeast was the primary market 
and Kansas City was the first major 
terminal assembly point on the east- 
ward grain flow. It was almost that 
simple, given the technological and 
financial status of the U.S. economy 
of the time, but not quite. In column 
two of the table on Flour Milling in 
Kansas City the relative share of to- 
tal U.S. wheat production in the 
hinterland of Kansas City is_ indi- 
cated. In columns three and four the 
further conditicn is implied—corpo- 
rate decision 


FLOUR MILLING IN KANSAS CITY 
Production Wheat Control Contro 
million share K.C.+ Swit 
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Minneapolis export trade based on and the late thirties one-fourth to tained in later years, yet in the twen- 
hard spring wheat was not affected one-half of total U.S. flour exports ties and _ thirties, Canada in some 
by this until the Pacific coast millers, originated from Washington and Ore- years exceeded total US flour ex- 
' ports—-which in itself was at times 
one-third derived from Canadian 
wheat. The locational pattern of Ca- 
nadian milling was an obvious re- 


mixing Montana hard wheats with gon ports. 

local wheats, attempted to invade the The fourth column of the table in 
European and scuthern U.S. market dicating total Canadian exports pal 
This drawing-off .of “Minneapolis”  allels the U.S. trend, but its impact — gection of this export orientation. As 
wheat supply in the early decades of on the Canadian economy is relative- much could be said for only small 
the century directly affected Minne- ly more important. During World ‘reas of the U.S. milling distribution oa 


apolis’ milling. Much talk and some War I US. flour exports far exceed- , t 

= on a ot . pm —_ . The wheat supply of the ).S. Note: From 1902 to 1913 both New York 
legal action over freight rate differ- ed those of (¢ anada, but it must be Z PPH snd Kansas City were third ranking flour pro 
entials to the Pacific coast from Mon- remembered that Canadian milling milling industry did not achieve ducers fluctuating around 1.5 to 2.5 million 
, . . . . ac . ‘ cic - oe ' . . barrels annual production. From 1913 to 1937 
tana resulted, but the trend con- capac ity was less than one-eighth of any semblance of permanent stability past City was the third largest flour pro- 
tinued nevertheless. In the twenties U.S. capacity. This ratio was main- until the 1920's and 1930's. and even jucing center by a wide margin: in 1937 Kan 
' City replaced Minneapolis as the second 

then the great variability in yie'd ng center of the U.S 


All G d and quality made wide (i.e. inter- *Per cent of total U.S. wheat production 
rages from the four winter wheat states tributary to 
regional) sources of supply a virtual Kansas City: Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and 


necessity for the major milling com- Texas 
_ +Per cent of total milling capacity at Kansas 
panies. The peak of spring wheat 


pe City controlled by three inter-regional cor 


\ etio & ‘Ons porations: Standard since 1906; Washburn-Cros- 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal production as a proportion of total  Bv'"1922:' Commander-Lerabee, 1926 


U.S. wheat production had occurred tPer cent of total milling capacity in Ne 


byaf . ry 'ar : > Neri- braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas City 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY befcre World War I and in the peri- Brats. Santee. Gulahome sited by seven’ inter 
od here considered the Southwest, regional corporations: Standard 1906 Gen 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN and to a lesser extent the Pacific pO ae Washburn Croby) 2 Basa 4 


. Commander-Larabee 
Northwest, were the regions han- 1926), International Milling (1934) and Russell- 
Miller 1942 


Not available 


1940 


2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
8 
7 
7 
6 
5 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
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3 In our analysis of the rise of 

. r “" Buffak as pointed out th 
Filled for YOU with CHEYENNE a... porate Perak oar a 
———— , | NEBRED little importance until implemented 


by the Minneapolis milling execu- 


PAWNEE tives at the turn of the century. Buf- 
falo’s expansion was the expansion of 

TURKEY Minneapolis milling companies; local 
companies were a minor element in 

a , flour production. The history of flour 
lhese dependable Nebraska milling in Kansas City followed a 
wheats, well-known to bakers somewhat similar although variable 

and millers for top-notch baking pattern. As in Buffalo, Standard was 
qualities, make up most of the the first “outside” company to ex- 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive pand in the Southwest and Kansas 
terminal elevator facilities and 


jt ? 
* ® , 
‘ ‘ / , 
Finest _f “ ; our country afhliations permit us to 
, ae AY ‘ make available to millers these fa- 
i ki way” mous wheats most of the year. To make 
a ing fy certain you get exactly what you want, 


contact us now! Plain and Self-Rising 


Quality : TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES A Flour Without Equal 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT Anywhere 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR o. AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


WE STC E NTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY @ Mill & Gen, Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 


Famous for 
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City was its “natural” choice. In 
1922 Washburn-Crosby followed, and 
in 1926 the formation of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corp. gave _ three 
“outside” companies control over 
more than 50% of the capacity 

Column four of the table indicates 
the percent of “outside” control in 
the entire Southwest region and gives 
further evidence of the increasing 
importance of the general area in 
flour production. Noteworthy, how- 
ever, is the “late” invasion of the 
major milling companies (after 1928) 
into the Southwest beyond Kansas 
City, pointing up the relatively great- 
er locational advantage of Kansas 
City over any other single location in 
the region. 

The comparative position of Min- 
neapolis and Buffalo with Kansas 
City as to both production and “con- 
trol” is. given in the table on Flour 
Milling in Minneapolis-Buffalo. It is 
quite evident that six large inter- 
regional corporations fairly well 
dominated the first three ranking 
milling locations in the U.S. by 1932 
ind that the over-all flour milling 
pattern was in many wavs being or- 
dered by their managerial decisions 


FLOUR MILLING IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 
BUFFALO 


Minneapolis —Buffalo— 
ro- Pro 
duction Control* duction Control* 
million million 
barrels %e barrels %e 
see note below ——— 
oh 
83 
83 
93 
94 
96 
97 
°7 
94 
96 
96 
96 
97 
97 
97 
96 
96 
e7 
96 
97 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 

931 
1932 

933 
1934 

935 

936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 

942 
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Note In 1922 Minneapolis produced 5.6 
million barrels of flour on a daily rated ca 
pacity of 96,900 barrels. Buffalo produced 6.7 
million barrels on a rated capacity of 31,600 
barrels. By 1942 daily capacity in Minneapolis 
had declined to 27,200 bb n Buffalo daily 
capacity had increased to 47,600 bb 

*Per cent of total milling capacity controlled 
by six inter-regional companies: Genera! Mills 
Washburn-Crosby Pillsbury Standard, Rus 
sell-Miller Commander-Larabee and Interna 
tional Milling. Pillsbury and Russell-Miller joined 
Standard and Washburn-Crosby in Buffa n 
923-24; Commander-Larabee and International 
began production in 26-27. In Minneapolis 
International had no milling fa ties 
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The extent of that corporate con- 
trol outside of the three leading cen- 
ters is best indicated on a map. In 
order to better analyze the corporate 
pattern a shaded base outlining the 
wheat producing areas of 1929-30 has 
been added to the milling location 
distribution and in addition to the 
usual symbol value of capacity an 
indication of corporate intensity is 
provided for any site with more than 
one operating company 


Seven inter-regional companies 
were chosen for the 1932 map of 
Multi-Unit Milling. Each of the seven 
companies had mills in the spring 
wheat areas of Canada and/or the 
Northwest, and in either Buffalo or 
Kansas City-Southwest or both 
These companies were then not nec- 
essarily the largest companies in the 
nation, but rather, were chosen on 
the basis of their inter-regionality 
Three of the companies (Washburn- 
Crosby, Pillsbury and Standard) were 
ilso the largest multi-unit milling 
firms at the beginning of the century 
as shown in the inset in the lowe1 
left quarter of the map 


The seven inter-regional companies 
are identified in the table on Multi- 
Unit Milling which gives total mill- 
ing capacity and corporate controt of 
total and commercial U.S. wheat pro 
duction for the vear 1934. For com- 
parative purposes the largest region 
al companies of the Southwest and 
the Far West are listed at the bot- 
tom of the table (they do not appear 
on the map) 


Two primary orientations are 
shown quite clearly by the mapped 
pattern. Firstly, only five locations 
have more than I 
production: Buffalo ( 
Minneapolis (5), Kansas City (3) 
Joseph (2) and Saskatoon (2) 

in the latter two Quaker Oats is 
second firm. In essence but thre« 
cations are paramount; other lo 
tions have no great specific advan 
tage. Supposedly there is little to 
choose from between St. Joseph 
Atchison, Hutchinson or Wichita as 
long as one location in the rey 


held 


Secondly 


one company ! 


volved in 


ff-center locations 
respect to the wheat core ireas 
apparently advantageous. In Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
this appears to hold true. [f one com- 
bines transportation advantage with 


MULTI-UNIT MILLING—1934 
U.S. wheat production handied 
Tote Commercia! 
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FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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If you want to keep your loaf as uniform as 
possible, it pays to bake a like 
POLAR BEAR which runs as consistent 
as any flour can. This famous brand has 
been made reliable, dependable and sure 
for 60 years. POLAR BEAR, once tried, 
will win and hold your confidence. 


flour 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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MILLING} 


Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
1,600,000 Bu 


STORAGE 
5,500 Cwts. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEAROSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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wheat supply all other locations seem 
to fall into line. 

In total, the seven major inter- 
regional corporations chose, as one 
might suspect, locations which in our 
general analysis were locations of 
persistence and expansion through- 
out the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. However, the major test was 
yet to come, these companies were in 
most cases combinations of the easy 
boom times of the twenties—the trial 
of the great depression was still be- 
fore them 


——— BREAC 


Allan Mackay Dies 


SAN GABRIEL, CAL.—Allan E 
Mackay, 55, formerly with General 
Mills, Inc., and more recently man- 
ager of the Los Angeles bag plant of 
Continental Can Co., died March 17 
following an illness of about a year. 

Mr. Mackay was with General! Mills 
about 25 years, spending time in Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City, where he 
was engaged in purchasing activities 
He moved to California to join Con- 
tinental Can more than 10 years ago 
He is survived by his mother, his 
wife and a son and daughter, all of 
San Gabriel, and a brother of Spo- 
kane, Wash 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 








Milled to meet the standards 
of the most exacting mellow- 
type flour users 


SINCE 1879 


MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


FIRST OF ORDER—Pictured on the ship- 
ping tracks at General American Trans- 
portation Corp.'s plant at East Chicago, 
Ind., is the first of 100 new, longer versions 
of the Clejan piggyback cars ordered by the 
southern Pacific railway. Shown on the cat- 
walk of the car (inset) are, left to right, 
Deodat Clejan, manager of General Ameri- 
can’s piggyback division; Thomas A. Fante, 
assistant manager of specialized operation 
for Southern Pacific; John F. Considine, 
general manager of the plant, and C. E. 
Ward, Southern Pacific's Chicago freight 
traffic manager. 
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MNF Committee-FDA Meet to Clarify 
Family Flour Label Requirements 


CHICAGO Before ordering any 
more family flour packages printed, 
a representative special committee of 
the Millers National Federation rec- 
ommends that millers should check 
their labels carefully to determine 
that 


l Enrichment declaration and 
any other required  supple- 
mental information is legible and con- 
spicuous 
> The complete name 
_— 
which a product is standardized 
be used wherever the word “flour” 
is used prominently on the label for 
consumer identification 


under 


front label 
indicate the 


package 
should clear ly 
standardized product it contains. If 
the exact sequence of words is not 
feasible because of trademark or de- 
sign limitations, the words should be 
so grouped as to be conspicuously rel- 
ated and understood by the consumer 


Every 
ave 


(A discuss‘on of labeling mistakes 
on flour packages was presented by 
Crxsper L. Mast, Jr., vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 

the recent National Soft 
Millers Assn. meeting at 
See The Miller, Feb. 3 


cago, at 
Wheat 
Louisville, Ky 
1959, page 7.) 
The recommendations are the re 
sult of the committee conferring with 
Food and Drug Administration offi 
cials on the problem that many fam- 
ily flour package labels do not compl) 
in certain respects with FDA require- 
ments; some are in violation of the 
law in important particulars, MNF 
said. These facts were developed in a 
survey late last year, which caused 
MNF to send the committee to con- 
fer with FDA officials 
The most common errors turned up 


in the survey are the use of type too 
small to be clearly readable in pre- 
senting required information, espe- 
cially the enrichment clause; separat- 
ing such words as “enriched” and 
“bleached” from the word “flour,” 
and putting them in quite small let- 
MNF said. Other areas of con- 
fusion have to do with the terms 
“plain” and ‘“‘phosphated,”” and with 
the possible use of the side panels of 
the package to present required in- 
formation. These and other points 
were explored fully in the conference 


ters, 


The side panel issue was resolved 
when FDA pointed out that the law 
does not specify the position of man- 
datory information; it require 
prominence and _  conspicuousness 
There does not appear to be any rea- 
son why the side panel may not be 
used for presenting required informa- 
tion as long as it is prominent and 
conspicuous, although the universal 
practice of putting net weight, brand 
name and product name on the pack- 
age face should be continued 


does 


In commenting on labels, 
FDA pointed out that print- 
ing and the use of ribbed paper made 
the lettering more difficult to read 
It cautioned that where are 
used, larger type size may be re- 
quired 


sample 


reverse 


these 


Usage Discussed 

The use of the word “plain’ the 
South to designate “not self-rising 
flour was fully explained and discuss- 
ed, and led to the FDA position that 
to the extent, and in the area that 
“plain informative to the con- 
sumer, it would not be objectionable 
Use of the word “phosphated,” while 
not required in the case of enriched 
flour, would not be a violation, but 
FDA officials would prefer the phrase 


was 
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“mono-calcium phosphate added,” or 
“phosphate added.” 

FDA stressed that the law required 
that wherever the word “flour” is 
used for consumer identification on a 
label, it must be accompanied by all 
the descriptive terms provided for in 
the standard of identity for the prod- 
uct, such as enriched, bleached, self- 
rising, bromated, etc. (This does not 
apply when the word “flour” is used 
in text such as the enrichment state- 
ment, recipes and guarantees.) The 
manufacturer may indicate the type 
of flour by using the brand or trade- 
mark along with such descriptive 
words as plain, all-purpose, self-ris- 
ing, etc., on other than the front of 
the package, where the standardized 
name must be used. Further discus- 
sion brought out the point that while 
the law requires the use of standard- 
ized product names (enriched, self- 
rising, bleached, bromated, etc.) FDA 
does not demand the exact sequence 
of the words in the standard (al- 
though definitely preferring it) as 
long as the product name can be 
clearly identified and understood by 
the consumer. 


Pacific Millers, 
Wheat Growers 
Exchange Ideas 


SPOKANE, WASH.— Wheat 
ers and Pacific coast flour millers re- 
cently spent the day here discussing 
and exchanging ideas on their pro- 
grams and mutual problems and out- 
lining opportunties for cooperation 
There were 57 persons attending the 
meeting, including officials of wheat 
growers’ organizations from Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho 

The subjects presented by the Pa- 
cific millers included 

@ Exports of flour by areas of des- 
tination, future exports, 
government actions and programs af- 
fecting exportation of flour, efforts of 
the millers to promote exportation of 
flour, advantages and disadvantages 
of shipments of flour vs. wheat, mill 
construction in foreign countries, the 
trend in per capita consumption of 
flour and the need for high quality 
milling wheats 

@ Howard Lampman, executive di- 
rector, Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
discussed the domestic market 
promotion of the Millers National 
Federation. Casper L. Mast, Jr., vice 
president, MNF, Chicago, 
the opportunities for cooperation be- 
tween growers and millers 

The growers outlined the history of 
their market promotion for wheat 
and explained their present programs 
They discussed their domestic 
parity wheat plan, the proposed 
wheat growers tri-state marketing 
organization and methods 
can use in assisting millers in domes- 
tic market promotion 

A committee consisting of Dick 
Baum, Oregon Wheat Commission; 
Joseph Spiruta, Washington Wheat 
Commission; a representative of the 
Idaho Wheat Commission to be 
named later, and Howard Taylor, sec- 
retary, Pacific Coast Millers Assn., 
was named to recommend avenues of 
cooperation to increase the market 
for flour and to coordinate promo- 
tional efforts between wheat and 
flour 

The idea for the meeting grew out 
of discussions John Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, had with 
some of the wheat growers in his 
area. Dwelley Jones, president, Wash- 
ington Association of Wheat Growers 
presided at the meeting 
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OFFICIAL GETS PINK POODLE 


center), assistant secretary of agriculture, is greeted by 


WELCOME—Clarence L. 


Miller 
Ellis 


(left 


Del (right 


center), president of the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn., and 
the Powers Pink Poodle Posse on his arrival at the Stapleton airfield in 
Denver where he spoke to the Colorado dealers’ convention. The poodle bri- 
gade is the official greeter of the Colorado Centennial. 


Agriculture Official 
Sees $10 Billion 
Surplus by 1960 


DENVER, COLO.—An outlook for 
more than $10 billion in surplus agri- 
cultural commodities held by the U.S 
government can be expected by July, 
1960, if the present price support 
system is retained unchanged. 

This was the report of Clarence L 
Miller, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, in a “Washington Report” given 
at the annual convention of the 
Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. recently at the Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel here. 

He was one of nine speakers on a 
program which attracted more than 
650 persons from 14 states to the 
annual meeting. 

“Price support levels have been 
maintained at figures that encourage 








production, and acreage controls have 
not succeeded in braking the output,’ 
he said. “The current inventory of 
surpluses is at an high of 
$7.6 billion 


all-time 


Congress has not seen fit to impose 
a maximum on price support money 
one individual can receive, he pointed 
out. But he called this a pol- 
icy. “I don't believe in penalizing a 
man just oper- 
ator Mr 

Three 
have been proposed to Congress by 
the administration, Mr. Miller point- 
ed out. The first of these is to con- 
tinue the present support price pro- 
gram and allow surpluses to grow 
The second is to continue the present 


“wise’ 


because he is a large 
Miller said 


possible courses of action 
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program, but pass legislation making 
acreage and other controls more ef- 
fective in limiting farm production. 
As a third choice, the administration 
suggests adopting a program based 
on support prices pegged on a per- 
centage of the market price set dur- 
ing previous years. 

Under the third proposal, price 
supports would be set at a level of 
90% of the average market price 
during the past three vears instead of 
the 75 to 80% of parity now used, he 
said 

He said proposals to give farmers 
direct support payments would be 
“tremendously expensive.’’ Under this 
program, direct payments would cost 
$8 to $12 billion annually, “far in 
excess of what our farm support pro- 
grams are costing today.” 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 
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that for more than eighty years 
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fine quality list 
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ConventionCalendar™ 


Mareh 


March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 7038 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec. J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — 
Bakers of America, 
tion and exhibition, 


Associated Retail 
annual conven- 
Sheraton-Park 


w WL Mm 


Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

April 18— District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 
Calumet St., Depew, N.Y. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 
American Association 


24— Northwestern Section, 
of Cereal 





Country -Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
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the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, S8.D. 


April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 8-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec, sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave., SE., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
spring meeting, Williamsburg Lodge, 
Williamsburg, Va.; Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th Richmond 
19, Va. 

May 9—Grain Processing 
ery Manufacturers Assn., annual 
meeting, Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago; exec. sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 1i11-12—lIowa Bakers 
Des Moines, Iowa;  sec., 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., 
loo, lowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 


sec,, 


St., 


Machin- 


Assn., 
— oa 
Water- 





GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


The 


Great Southwest offers 


the finest 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


P.O. Box 4207 °@ 


Samuel Muir ° 
Manager 


Robert Yeager ° 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Il.; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIL. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Tl. 

May 22-25— National Association 
of Flour Distributors, annual con- 
vention, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, NJ., sec., Philip W. Orth, IJr., 
403 East Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

May 28-30—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


June 


June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 

June 28-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn. convention, Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


July 

July 9-12—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 


Pennsylvania <Ave., Charleston = 2, 
Ww. Va. 


sec., 


August 


Aug. 27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., annual meeting, Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich.; King 
Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


sec., 


September 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
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Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Hl. 


Raymond J. Walter, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


511 Fifth Ave., 


November 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


BREA S THE 


F. B. Evers, Sr., 
Appointed Chairman 
Of SBA Convention 


PETERSBURG, FLA.—F. Bar 
ney Evers, Sr “american Bread Co 
Nashville, Tenn., will serve as general 
chairman of the 45th annual conven 
tion of the Southern Bakers Assn. to 
be held at the Vinoy Park Hotel here 
April 2-4. Announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Evers as general 
chairman was made jointly by Donald 
Smith, SBA board chairman, and 
Benson Skelton, president 


ST 
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General Bakeries, Ltd. © 
Acquires Walker Firms 


MON 
nouncer 


dent 


Bre ad 


Biscuits 1 Br 


acquisitior 


wholly 


that General B 


purchased _ the assets of 
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and will continue un- 
Bruce Walker 
independent 
Canada 
and sub- 
New- 


ikeries, Ltd 

der management of 
the 
chain bakery 
General B 
sidiaries extend from St. Johns 
Ltd found to Vancouver, B.C 
Wa'ker's Net profit for the yeal ended April 
Walker's 2. 1! was $201,828 or 80¢ a com- 
The during the 
be operated as one ire expected to 
Walker a year 


largest 
operations in 


One of 


TREAI It 


i by Stephen R 
I R 


has been an- 
. ixeries divisions 
Saxby, presi- 


ineries has and 


Ltd., Ottawa, and 58 


Ont share 
ent 
about 


wcKville Operations 


fiscal veat 


subsidiary the same as ago 
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“Pread i 


4 the 


Mr. Evers has been active in bak- 
ery association work for many years 
He served as board chairman of SBA 
in 1927, and has attended almost 
every convention since that year 

Mrs. F. Barney Evers, Sr., chair- 
man of women’s activities for the 
convention, has announced that there 
will be a “get acquainted” luncheon 
April 2. A varied program of 
ming, golfing, shuffleboard and rel- 
ated activities is being planned for 
bakers’ wives who attend the conven- 


tion 


Oct. 16-17—Baking 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-2 American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, UL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 


a KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 


swim 





Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
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Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices aft NEW ORLEANS 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK 
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ington, D. C 
OFFICES AND AGENTS 
WORLD PORTS 
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Beaumont, 
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The Williams Bros. Co 


Merchant Millers 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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General Baking’s 1958 Net Sales, 
Earnings Show Increase Over 1957 


Retirement and 
Promotion Told 
By Quaker Oats 


CHICAGO—Retirement of Myron 
J. Aubineau, vice president in charge 
of purchasing, and promotion of 
Henry T. Chandler to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., plant manager, have been an- 
nounced by the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago. 

A native of Arizona, Mr. Aubineau 
joined Quaker Oats in 1919 after 
service as a pilot in World War I 
From his first position as a retail 
salesman, he rose 
through a succes- 
sion of sales posts 
to become man- 
ager of the Cedar 
Rapids sales office 
in 1932. In 1945 he 
organized the 
company’s western 
division and from 
his headquarters 
at San Francisco 
supervised all 
sales and produc- 
tion in the intermountain and Pacific 
coast states. 


Myron J. Aubineau 


After seven years as western divi- 
sion manager, Mr. Aubineau came to 
company headquarters in Chicago as 
director of purchases. He was ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
purchasing in 1953. 

Angus Macdonald, as director 
purchases, has now assumed full re- 
sponsibility for all company purchases 
with the exception of grain and in- 
gredients, which will continue to be 
administered by the grain depart- 
ment. Mr. Macdonald, former man- 
ager of the company’s Akron plant, 
was appointed to his present position 
two months ago. L. E. Thorp con 
tinues as manager of the purchasing 
department. 

Mr. Chandler succeeds Hamilton 
Browne, who has been named man- 
ager of the company’s eastern sales 
region at Elizabeth, N.J 

Mr. Chandler will be in full charge 
of all production operations. In a new 
alignment of responsibilities, sales 
management and production manage- 
ment functions have been separated 

Mr. Chandler joined Quaker Oats 
in 1947. Prior to his recent promotion, 
he had been superintendent at Chat- 
tanooga since 1957. 
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RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


NEW YORK —General Baking 

Co. reported net sales amounting 

to $166,104,279 for the 52-week 

period which ended Dec. 27, 1958. 

This sale figure indicated a record 

high for the company, and an in- 

crease of $6,894,315, or 4.3%, over 

1957, according to the annual re- 

port issued by George L. Morrison, 

chairman, and Russell J. Hug, 
president. 

Earnings, after provision for in- 
terest charges and federal income 
taxes, were $2,755,675 which equol'ed, 
after preferred dividends, $1.33 a 
common share, amounting to a 3% 
increase in earnings. This comp red 
with earnings, after taxes in 1957, 
of $2,686,078, or $128 a common 
share after preferred dividends 

In addition to the $8 dividend pa'd 
on preferred charges, the company 
maintained its 60¢ dividend on com- 
mon shares. This is the 48th con- 
secut ve year that the company has 
paid div dends on the preferred stock 
and the 28th consecutive year for 
the common stock 

The increase in 
tributed by Mr. 


earnings was at- 
Morrison and Mr 
Hug to a combination of factors 
Primarily, 1958 was the first year 
that the most recent major acquisi- 
tion, Eddy Bakeries, Inc., acquired 
Dec. 30, 1957, was included for a 
fu'l year in General Baking’s con- 
solidated earnings report 

At the same time the 
had continued its long range 
for diversification and expansion 


company 
plans 
by 
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acquiring the assets of Vernell’s 
Buttermints, Inc., and also Thomp- 
son's Candy House, Inc., located in 
Seattle 

The necessity for the retention and 
attraction of high caliber personnel 
was pointed out by the fact that on 
Jan. 7, 1959, the directors voted in 
favor of a restricted stock option 
plan, subject to approval by the 
stockholders 


REA s HE STAFF F t 


Langston Bag Forms 
Subsidiary Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Officials 
the Langston Bag Co., Inc., Memphis, 
have announced the formation of a 
new textile bag manufacturing firm 
in Puerto Rico as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Memphis firm. It 
will be known as Langston Bag Co., 
Inc., of Puerto Rico. 

The new firm will manufacture bur- 
lap and cotton bags in facilities being 
installed at Fajardo, Puerto Rico, 
about 35 miles from San Juan 

F. B. Langston, president of 
Memphis firm, will also head 
Puerto Rico company. 

The plant will serve Puerto Rico 
primarily, with bags also distributed 
to Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti and Caribbean Islands. The 
plant is expected to be in operation 
soon. Production is expected to be 
about 35,000 new textile bags a day; 
some 25 people will be employed 


of 


the 
the 





GENERAL BAKING CO. AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Comparative Balance Sheets 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 
ash 
U.S 
Accounts receivable 
1958—$96,500, 1957—$83,100 
Inventories of raw materials, supplies 
of average cost or market 


treasury bills, at cost 


less 


Total current assets 

Other assets 

PROPERTY AND PLANT 
Land 


at cost) 


Buildings, machinery and equipment 
Less—Depreciation 


Tota! 

DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid insurance, taxes 
Retirement annuity plan 


property and plant 


etc 


Trade marks, copyrights and goodwill 


allowance for doubtful acc 


and products, at 


Dec. 27, 1958 Dec. 28, 1957 


$10,466,446 
293,383 


$10,722,111 
1,895,900 
ounts 
6,000,952 4,993,964 
the 
6,471,471 


6,701,966 





$25,090,434 $22,455,759 





$ 524,318 $ 530,156 


$ 3,253,814 
$61,456,342 
32,718,407 


$ 3,057,758 


$56,164,340 
29,521,823 





$28,737,935 $26,642,517 





$31,991,749 $29,700,275 


$ 940,640 $ 
774,018 


856,740 
957,715 





$ 1,714,658 $ 1,814,455 
$ | $ 1 


$54,500 646 








$59,321,160 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses 
Accrued state and local taxes, etc 
Notes payable due within one year 
Federal! taxes on income 


Total current liabilities 
LONG-TERM DEBT 
Notes payable to insurance companies, 5'/« 
October, 1962-1978 
Notes payable to banks 


Notes payable (Vernell-Thompson acquisition 


CAPITAL STOCK AND EARNINGS RETAINED IN 
allable 


Preferred stock, $8 cumulative, non 
liquidating preference 
Authorized—100,000 shares 
Issued—90,775 shares 

Common stock, $5 par value 
Authorized—2,000,000 shares 
Issued—! 604,995 shares 


Earnings retained in business 


Less—Treasury stock, at cost 
Preferred—8 534 shares 
Common—25,990 shares 


Total capital stock 


° 


and earnings retained 


Dec. 27, 1958 Dec. 28 1957 
$ 6,357,733 


637,426 


$ 6,803,398 
638,957 
1,863,750 


1,845 069 1,670,845 





Sit tSt,174 $ 8,666,004 


$11,500,000 $ 
10,500,000 
185,000 


$11,685,000 


$10,500,000 
BUSINESS 
no per va 


$100 


ve 
$ 9,077,500 $ 9,077,500 


8,065,759 8,065,759 





$17,143,259 
20,641,282 


$17,143,259 

19,490,938 
$37,784 54) $36,634,197 
$ 1,069,205 
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Shorter Wheat Plant 


Scientists are trying to cut 12 
inches off the wheat plant so it will 
Stand up straight in the field 

Dr. Neal F. Jensen, a plant breeder 
at the New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, says 
a shorter wheat will not bend or 
break at the stem, and will utilize 
necessary nitrogen more efficiently 

Most wheat is four feet high at 
maturity, but Dr. Jensen wants to 
cut that to three feet. To do it, he is 
patiently crossing wheats grown in 
New York with an 18-in. Japanese 
variety that will not ld well here 

Success will not only boost \ elds 
but will cut farm production costs 
that could be a happy development 
for everyone—farmers, millers, bak- 
ers and consumers 

The crossing process involves trans- 
ferring pollen from one plant to an- 
other. But it takes a long time to de- 
velop a new variety, scientists 
have to worry about yields, resistance 
to disease and insects, easy harvest- 
ing and other factors. Sometimes they 
grow as many as 10 million plants to 
get new variety that 
current problem and still retains the 
fruitful characteristics of prede- 
cessors 

Cornell officials say that the work 
of Dr. Jensen and his associates adds 
$2 million each year to the incomes 
of wheat farmers 


Atoms in Agriculture 
At 


ways 


vie 


since 


one solves a 


its 


are three main 
by-products ol 


used in agri- 


present there 
in which the 
energy can be 
The first is the use of radio- 
isotopes as “tracers” in agri- 
research. Through this tech- 
nique of tracing the course of mate- 
rials through the plant or ani 
body, much valuable work not other- 
wise possible has, in fact been 
made possible 

The 


atomic 
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active 
cultural 

| 
nai 
now 
using radia- 


second category, 
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tion in breeding work to produce mu- 
tations, or new features that can be 
inherited, has to date been used only 
with limited success. So far as plant 
breeding is concerned, it must be 
regarded as a supplementary ap- 
proach. The method has distinct limi- 
tations, mainly because it is unpre- 
dictable and to a large extent un- 
controllable. Thus it can never re 
place the normal and well accepted 
methods of plant breeding. All the 
same, some interesting mutants have 
been obtained and there today 
for example, some promising radia- 
tion-induced wheat mutants unde1 
trial at Cambridge, England 

The 
al effects 


are 


third category, use « 
cf radiation, has 
able potential, but not too much prac- 
tical use at the present time. Strange- 
ly enough, according the 
bigger the organism the smaller the 
lethal required. Thus it takes 
quite heavy dosages to kill fungi, bac- 
teria and insects. This is partly the 
reason why this technique has not 
rcoached a practical stage to date. Oth 
er possibilities in this same field in 
the sterilization of food to pro- 
its life, soil sterilization and the 
irradiation of certain vegetables to 
prevent sprouting.-W. G. Malaher, 
director of research, Searle Grain Co. 
Ltd. 
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OLD MILL—-The 
story grist mill and undershoot watet 
mill at Phillipsburg Manor, N.Y., built 
in 1683 and restored in 1947, w 
shortly be razed, according to Sleep 
Hollow Restorations. It is 
replace it with an authentic early 
Dutch restoration, smaller in sive and 
more typical of the mills of 1683. The 
overshoot water sched 
uled to be replaced 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


for 75 Years 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
LA GRANGE MILLS 
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RED WING, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH TEL: Redwood 1-3262 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





ds IMBS 





MILI 


ANG CO.* 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 








DANNEN COVERS THE 


top quality milling wheat 
X-rayed 
for your protection 


DANNEN MILLE 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills . 

our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


MIDLANDS 


DANNEN FEEDS 








GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. PANEN 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
009 Corby Bldg 
Phone Adams 3-028! 


Kansas City 
300 Board of Trade 
Phone Grand 1-6212 


Phone Market 


Omaha 
36th and L 
6616 





24 


American Society of Bakery Engineers . . 


ASBE AWARDS—Left, Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer, American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers, Chicago, left, accepts a clock from the past presi- 
dents of ASBE. The presentation is being made by Louis E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IL, a past president. Left center, Lloyd E. 
Fay, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., left, accepts for Fred L. Cobb, 
same firm and city, in absentia, from Don F. Copell, W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
a past president, an engraved plaque commemorating the 20 years Mr. Cobb 
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You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 

















ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Better 


TG tno oe Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. vtanate Webeniinn 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 




















Jones-Herre_sater Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with ay wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
83 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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The Story of the 35th Annual 
Meeting in Pictures— 


served as producer of the early birds breakfast. Right center, Jake Albright, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga., a past president, left, presents a clock, 
the traditional gift of ASBE to Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New 
Orleans, retiring president. Right, Harold M. Freund, Freund Baking Co., St. 
Louis, a past president, left, presents a pen set, a customary gift of the society 
to Clifton R. Scarborough, Scarborough Industrial Food Brokerage Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C., 1958 program chairman. 


LARGE JOB—A very large job was done by several helpers in registering the 
large crowd at the ASBE meeting. Shown signing up Mrs. Sally Pickering, 
wife of Carlos Pickering, Mrs. Conklings Bakery, San Diego, Cal., a former 
past president of ABSE, are, standing behind the counter, left to right, Mil- 
dred Cox, secretary to Victor Marx, ABSE secretary-treasurer; Mary Q. 
Breckinridge, Baking Industry, Chicago, and Julie Bristow, ASBE staff. 











AREA OF ACTIVITY—There was much activity around the information area 
attended by the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago. Shown exchanging infor- 
mation are, left to right: Arthur L. Beaver, Humko Co., Chicago; Earl A. Butt, 
Jr., Vacuum Filter Mfg. Co., Chicago; Stanley A. Kretchman, Kretchman Ma- 
terials Co., Chicago, and Willis M. Foster, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago. 





BUY and SELL through WANT ADS — oe Miller 
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Barer Cees Advice SS 6h ete eee 
express pt n n - few ty a The Rodney Milling Co. 
2 On Guaranty ght nny bey wy t oreia Sorsae 2s ee 
we form refe mn 1e 1 j KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
pila wagee amend feo would . no objec “Heart of America” 


CHICAGO Several millers have tion t 


informed the Millers Nat onal Fed- followin th vol F “edet ; . a FLOUR 


eration that they are being asked by Dru 





CHICAGO OFFICE 


ir b ‘ry customers to tant 
o yr ; Kelly Fleur Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


if guaranty here 


t th usual BOSTON OFFICE: 

o the sui 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
an express fuar- or uaranties beyond this statutor 1209 Statler Bidg 


that the products guaranty present questions of po = 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange d e food additives admendment company INF pointed out ' 
| Food & oon te Papen STANDARD MILLING 


Mar Mar i Federal Drug Cos- seem oO mn the nterest <¢ 


3 eS metic Act. Some of these requested customer relations that the m COMPANY 
1 
—i958-59— 1959 1959 
Low Close Close rms go even further, and include form of guaranty be used with ; Millers of 


Ir 4) 9 A ; reement | the mill to assume ‘ustomers and that the n refrain 
Allied Mills 44% 39'/ 43 y th issume = cu id that ! @CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


Allis-Chaimers 30 26% 29 2 1 


2 ’ responsibil ol ‘fendi , mn rant spec 1 concessions t 
Am. Bakeries Co 46 42% 45 45's . ul responsibility pr —— the me see hp ttin —— oo ; BAKERY FLOURS 


57 46% baker in the event of any litigation a favored customer which it is not 
a 2 43% Y ay MNF said prepared to extend to all customers 
523 49 46% It is common practice in the indus MNF’ declared. Moreover, it is pos iz Quality Millers Since 1879 
° try, MNF commented, for mills to sible that a question under the Robin = - 


sos? 56? ! | U 

. 40 0 furnish customers with a form of son-Patman Act might be presented B FFALO FLOUR 
( Ca 87" 8 6 7 ’ ‘ »3 . . s lepending on the ture vd tent of 

: : . guaranty either as part of the in depending n the nature and exten I 

Gen n 4 128 . the spec treatment ‘corded 1 1 THE WILLIS NORTON 


Gen. Foods Co 84 0% ¥% voice on a particular shipment or i ‘ Ter o fa 


have been approved for detert tion Dy each 
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period or until revoked '>Y Grain Elevator Being 
uaranty. MNF sug- Built in Oklahoma THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
" orm in FDA WAGONER, OKLA.—A new 1 mil 5989 Se. Union Ave. Chicage 9, tH. 
lion bushel grain storage elevator is Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
“The article comprising each being constructed at Wagoner by Producers of 
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Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
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CONVENTION DATES 
CHARLESTON, W. VA Che 
nual convention of the West \ 
Bakers Assn., Inc., will be he 
26, 27 and 28 at the Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs, W. V 
tration information may be obt 
from Mrs. Edward R. Johnson 
tary, West Virginia Bakers 


Inc., 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles ° o°s°e sae ' *.° 


2 W. Va WALL, Since 1885 
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U.S. Exports of Wheat Fiour 


January, 


——Wholly U.S. 
January July-Jan. 
cwt. cwl. 
378 


Country or area 


Canada 
Mexico 
Guatemala 13, 
British Honduras 9 
E! Salvador 35, 
Honduras 10, 
Nicaragua 17 
Costa Rica 54 
Panama Republic 
Canal Zone 
Bermuda 
Bahamas 
Cuba 
Jamaica 
Haiti 
Dominican Republic 
Leeward & Wind 

ward Islands 
Barbados 
Trinidad & Tobago 
Neth. Antilles 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
British Guiana 


Paraguay 
Iceland 
Swoden 
Norway 
U. K 
Netherlands 
Belgium and 
Luxembourg 
France 
West Germany 
Austria 
Portugal 
Azores 
Srain 
Italy 244, 
Jordan 3}, 
Lebanon 155,094 668, 
Syria 11,000 
Iran 83 1,771 


*Cumulative July, 1958-January, 1959 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S 


1959, and Cumulative’ 


—Wholly U.s.—— 
January July-Jon. 
cwt. cwt. 

~~TiTe 


664 ; 
10,098 100,689 


Country or area 


Israel 

Kuwait 

Saudi Arabia 
Arabian Penin 
Bahrein .... 
Afghanistan 
India : 
Pakistan 
Thailand 
Vietnam 
Cambodia 
Laos or 
British Malaya 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Portuguese Asia 
Korea 

Hong Kong 
Singapore 

Japan 

Nansei & Nanpo Is 
Ceylon 

Iraq 

Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 
New Zealand 
Algeria 

Morocco 

Egypt 

Cameroons 

French W. Africa 
Ghana (Gold Coast) 
Nigeria 

British W. Africa 
Madeira Island 
Angola 
W. Port 
Liberia 
Belgian Congo 

Fr. Somaliland 
British E. Africa 
Ethiopia 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Seychelles 

Libya 

Others 


, Sts. 


Africa 





Totals 


sources 








*“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 

‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 




















“For SUPER Results 

25)¥ USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


CHICAGO, ILL 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 














UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 

















113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y: 


pring Clear 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 








January 


514,295 


Commonwealth countries 
United Kingdom 

Africo— 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Gambia passes 
Ghana = 
Nigeria 
Sierra 


1,198 


Leone 


Asio— 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
India 
Malaya 
Pakistan 
Other British East 


Eur 
Gibraltar 


North Americo— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Ocecrio— 
Fiji 
South America— 
British Guiana 


199,156 
21,371 


11,122 
“168 


and Singapore 


Indies 
4,144 


8,485 
8,209 
5,485 
555 
76,812 
48,265 
45,701 


11,519 


1957-58* 
Six Six 
months January months 
2,948,258 411,870 2,977,519 


1958-59 


4,150 


383,465 
125.674 
850 
84,572 
“420 








Totals, commonwealth countries 997,443 


Foreign countries— 
Africo— 
Atores and Madeira 
Belgian Congo 
Egypt 
Liberia 
Morocco 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 


1,221 
27,304 


Asio— 
Arabia 
Indonesia 
Iran 


Japan 22,965 


224 


1,650 


1,375 


Jordan 40 


Lebanon 
Philippine Islands 
Portuguese Asia 
Syria 

Thailand 


119,775 


Europe— 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Greece 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Ital 
Ne heriands 
Portugal 
Sweden 


North Americo— 
Anerican Virgin Islands 
Cos'a Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
French West 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 
uU. S$ 


Indies 


Oceania— 
French Oceania 
Guam 


South America— 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 
Surinam 
Venezuela 


609 


3,453 
198,341 


3,477 
1,320 


600 

707 2, 9 

450 3, 9,260 

.770 4, 26,263 
312,055 236, 763,835 





Total foreign countries 535,414 





3,226,232 585,450 3,544,068 





Total, all countries 1,532,857 





8,144,065 1,376,392 8,216,826 


*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn 





Mrs. A. Willson Dies 


ATLANTA, GA.—Mrs. A. M. Will- 
son, whose husband was sales man- 
ager of the Bettendorf Co., Betten- 
dorf, Iowa, for many years, died here 
recently of a heart attack. Mrs. Will- 
son is survived by her husband, a son, 
John B. Willson, who is with the 
Union Machinery Division cf Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. at Rich- 
mond, Va., and a sister and two 
brothers, all at Fairfield, Iowa. Mr. 
and Mrs. Willson had been living in 
Atlanta for several years, where Mr 
Willson was with AMF until his re- 
tirement last September. 

———SHREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lit t—— 
NEW ON TOLEDO BOARD 
TOLEDO—The Toledo Board of 

Trade recently elected to member- 
ship Thomas H. Anderson of The 
Andersons, Maumee, Ohio, and Rob- 
ert L. Schuster of the L. J. Schuster 
Co., Toledo. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ec. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








*“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Nebraska Wheat Commission Approves Wheat, Flour 
Export Program 


Proposal to Finance Laboratory 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A proposal to 
finance a wheat quality laboratory at 
the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, has 
been approved by the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission. Preparations for 
obtaining laboratory equipment and 
personnel will begin when the board 
of regents of the university approves 
the proposal 

This laboratory will fill a need of 
Nebraska wheat breeders to obtain 
immediate protein analysis, mill and 
bake tests and other evaluations on 
experimental strains of wheat earlier 
in the breeding program, the com- 
mission said. At present, these tests 
are not possible until an experimen- 
tal strain has been proved agrono- 
mically and is almost ready for re- 
lease 

According to Dr. Virgil Johnson, 
regional coordinator, hard red winter 
wheat region, Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, stationed at the college of agri- 
culture: “The development of adapt- 
ed productive hard red winter wheat 
varieties with superior quality char- 
acteristics is the major goal of the 
Nebraska wheat improvement pro- 
gram. However, a large backlog of 
promising new lines from the wheat 
breeding project need evaluation for 
quality 

“This material has accumulated be 
cause the agronomy department at 
the Nebraska college of agriculture 
does not have a quality laboratory or 
immediate access to a_ laboratory 
other than the federal hard wheat 
quality laboratory at Manhattan, 
Kansas. The latter has only limited 
capacity to test breeding materials 
and such a laboratory has long been 
needed to speed up wheat breeding 
research at the college of agricul- 
ture.” 

Under the terms of the agreement 
the Nebraska Wheat Commission will 
pay for the laboratory equipment and 
the first three years of operation of 
the laboratory. Cost of the proposed 
will be approximately 
$25,850 for equipment and personnel 
the first year and $11,600 for labora- 
tory operation the following two 
years 


laboratory 


In other business the commission 
received reports on the foreign mar 
keting projects being financed joint- 
ly by the Nebraska, Kansas and Colo- 
rado Wheat Commissions. Marx Koe 
hanke and C. H. Kreader of the mar- 
keting divis‘on of the Nebraska 
Wheat Assn. reported on 
activities way at foreign of- 
fices in Rotterdam Netherlands; 
Lima, Peru, and New Delhi, India 
Foreign wheat delegations of key 
government and industry representa- 
tives from seven or eight countries 
ire expected to visit the Great Plains 
irea in 1959 


Growers 
under 


Activities Praised 
Tellford M 
commission 


keting 


Ewing, chairman of the 


praised the foreign mar 

ictivities and pointed to the 
25-million-bushel increase in U.S. ex 
ports of hard red winter 
the first seven m 
marketing vear 


wheat for 
nths of the 1958-59 
“Most of this 
said Mr. Ewing, “is in 
from which foreign wheat 
delegations were invited to visit the 
Great Plains wheat region in 1958.’ 


crop 
increast 


countries 


Jacobson, president of 
the Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Eleva 
tor Co., was welcomed as an ex 
officio member of the commission 
Mr. Jacobson was elected president 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. at its annual meeting in late 
February and therefore he replaces 
M. R. Petersen, manage of the 
Omaha Flour Mills, on the ¢ 


sion 


Clarence E 


mmis- 
In other business, Leslie Sheffield 
chief of the division of wheat devel 
opment, reported that wheat tax col- 
lections from the 4¢ bu. excise tax 
for the 1958 crop through February 
totaled $196,626 41 while expe ndi 
tures for the period totaled 
$148,508 


same 


REA S THE STAFF ‘ ‘ 


GRAIN BARGE COMPLETED 

PITTSBURGH—The 
new covered hopper barges for the 
transportation of grain has 
completed by Dravo Corp. for 
lett & Co v 
ire 195 ft 


fons grain 


first of eight 


been 
Bart- 
Kansas C The barges 
and will carry 1,450 


long 


Sales Reported 


WASHINGTON 
ment ol 


The U.S. Depart- 
Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales, in- 
cluding International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales, registered for export pay- 
ment with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. by commercial exporters dur- 
ing the week March 11-17, 1959, were 
as follows 


Wheat under the payment-in-kind 
program, for the week 7,481,130 bu.; 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 246,- 
687,367 bu 

Flour under the cash payment pro- 
gram, for the week 413,883 
(958,056 bu wheat equivalent) 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 18,038 

(41,756,623 bu. wheat 
Cumulative sales for the cor 


cwl 


977 cwt 
alent) 
respondin 
ning July 1 
bu. wheat and 


equi\ 
period a year ago, begin 
1957, totaled 202,555,471 
19,183,394 ewt. flour 

and 
the stipulation of 
countries concerned 
transactions are consummat 
recording ag 
quantities 


By agreement between buyers 


sellers, usually at 
the importing 
certain 
ed for 
anteed 


ainst annual guar- 


under IWA. Othe 





Every baker 
wants uniform flour... 


ATKINSO 


delivers it! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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transactions are concluded outside 
the agreement 

recordings of U.S 
transactions through March 17 
amounted to 68,793,000 bu. against 
the U.S. guaranteed quantity for the 


current crop year of 128,757,000 bu 


Cumulative 


USDA also released a report of to- 
tal transactions in wheat and flour 
recorded by the International Wheat 
Council through March 13 


TGRAIN SERVICE? 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 
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plementing the family and bakery 
business 

Wichita mills operated at five-day 
capacity. Sales, of which more than 
half was government business, aver- 
aged 65%, compared with 22% the 
preceding week and 15% a year ago 
Shipping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices declined 5@10¢ cwt. 

At Hutchinson, the flour market 
picture was limited to scattered sin- 
gle cars for small bakers. Milling 
however, continued to 
100 to 120% of five- 
day capacity. Prices were a trifle 
softer for bakery types at Hutchin- 
son and steady on family brands. 

Quotations March 20, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $4.9004.95, standard 
95% patent $4.80@4.85, straight 
$4.75@4.80; established brands of 
family flour $6.20@7.10, sacked, the 
higher prices being on nationally ad- 
vertised brands delivered; first clears 
ef 13.25% to 14.25% protein $4.054 
1.10, first clears of 11% protein $4@ 
1.05, clears of 1% ash and higher 
$3.60 @ 3.90 


operations, 
move along at 


New Business Light 
For Soft Wheat Mills 


Insofar as fresh sales were con- 
cerned, the soft wheat flour business 
remained very much on dead center 
Volume was no better than it has 
been for the past several weeks, and 
there appears to be little in the im- 
mediate picture to bring about a 
change in this respect. The usual, 
moderate replacement orders § con- 
tinue to filter in. Chicago area mills 
remain well booked ahead and are 
running along on a five-day basis to 
keep directions filled. 

Soft wheat flour sales in the Chi- 
cago area were estimated at 20 to 
25% of capacity. Mostly cracker- 
cookie flour was involved, but a 
small amount of cake flour was in- 
cluded. February was a poor month 
and, barring a_ totally unexpected 
pick-up this week, observers say 
March may be even smaller than 
February. 

Flour sales were at minimum levels 
in the St. Louis area, too. New pur- 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© MEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








chases consisted almost entirely of 
small lots by the regular day-to-day 
trade. Sales were barely equal to 
the 20%-of-capacity figure reached 
the previous week, and the outlook 
is for continued dullness until the 
trade works down present bookings 
or new crop cffers become available 
Prices at St. Louis were about 
steady. There was some improvement 
in shipping directions, but it was 
mostly on hard wheat flour. Expecta- 
tions are for some pickup in running 
time soon, possibly this week. 
Quotations March 20, Chicago 
basis: Soft wheat flour, high ratio, 
$7 14@7.20 cottons; short patent 
$6 30@640; standard patent $5.854 
610: clear $4.70@5.35:; cookie and 
cracker flour, papers, $5.40@5.70. 


Running Time Good 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


New business was scarce in the 
Texas-Oklahoma area, while shipping 
directions and running time ranged 
from five to six days. As in other 
areas, the bulk of the new flour busi- 
ness was confined to p.ds._ sales 
which bulked to no more than 10 to 
to 15% of capacity. 

At Ft. Worth, running time aver- 
aged five days. Clears were up 5¢ and 
bakery types were steady. Quotations 
March 20: Extra high patent family 
flour $6.8007.20, 100-lb. cottons; 
standard patent bakers’ flour, unen- 
riched. $5.25@5.35; first clear $4.50@4 
4160, delivered Texas common points 

At Oklahoma City, bakery flour 
prices declined 8¢ from the previous 
week while quotations on family 
brands were unchanged. Mills were 
operating at capacity Quotations 
March 20, carlots: Bakers’ short pa- 
tent. unenriched $5.44@5.54, 95% 
standard patent $5.34@5.44, straight 
grade $5.29@5.39; family short pa- 
tent $69007.10, standard $6.20@ 
6.40, sacked 


Pacific Coast 
Business Fair 


The domestic flour business has 
been steady on the Pacific Coast, al- 
though the cutback of export move- 
ment to the Philippines has been a 
hand'cap to running time for mills 
in the entire region. The interior 
mills are not doing well, with opera- 
tions substantially curtailed the past 
two months. Quotations March 20, 
Portland: High gluten $6.86, all Mon- 
tana $654 Bluestem bakers $6.43, 
clears $659, cake $7, pastry $6, pie 
$565, whole wheat $623, graham 
$5.64, cracked wheat $5.69, crushed 
wheat $633. Seattle: Bakery flour, 
pastry, $5.05; family patent flour, 
$8.80, 100-lb. cottons. 


Buffalo Mills Resume 


Normal Schedules 
Buffak rs 


geared for 


have been 
output following 
settlement of the New York City 
bakery strike March 19. Most mills 
declined to comment on their projec- 
tions, but one firm indicated that it 
is going all out on production. Two 
mills increased their running time by 
one day, but one mill cut its output 
by a day because of a seasonal de- 
cline in business. Operations of the 
other mills held steady 


flour mills 


normal 


One mill tried to promote flour 
sales in eastern cities other than 
metropolitan New York City during 
the strike, but there was little done 
last week in the way of flour sales 
Most consumers are amply booked 
some through June—with the excep- 
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tion of some small, independent bak- 
eries. 
Spring wheat flour ended the week 
a cent higher. Kansas flour was un- 
changed. Clears were unchanged and 
in easier supply. Cake flour held 
steady, but pastry advanced 5¢. 
Local bakeries still complain, about 
their sales volume, but they are hop- 
ing that Easter specialty promotions 
will bolster their turnover 
Flour cutput was above a 
-go but slightly below a year ago 
One mill worked 7 days, one 6% 
days, two mills 6 days, one 5 days 
and the remaining mill 4 days 
Quotations March 20: Spring high 
gluten $6.27@6.47, spring short $5.97 
#617, spring standard $5.87@6.12, 
spring straight $6.07, spring first 
clear $5.50@5.86; hard winter short 
$5 52@5.93, hard winter standard 
$5.37@5.83, hard winter first clear 
$5 07@5.45; soft winter short patent 
$7.25@7.46, soft winter standard 
$6.104 6.76, soft winter straight $5.20 
“7554, soft winter first clear $4.15@ 
1.79, spring family flour $7.10, 100- 
Ib. cottons 


Canadian Prices Firm, 
Production Heavy 


A slight improvement 
mestic flour business in 
reported from Toronto 

In Western Canada, milling opera- 
tions continued high at 16 hours a 
day, five days a week. There was no 
accumulation of supplies and prices 
held unchanged. 

Quotations March 20, Toronto: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$6.25@6.35 in 100-lb. cottons, less 
cash discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. Bak- 
flour $5@5.30 in 100-lb. papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used (12¢ less for 
in bulk) 

March 21, Winnipeg: 
springs for delivery be- 
William and the British 
boundary, cotton 100’s, 
second patents, cottons, 
$5.90@6.10; second patents to bak- 
paper 100’s, $4.80@5 (bulk 12¢ 
all prices cash carlots 


week 


in the do- 
Canada was 


ers’ 


delivery 
Quotations 
Top patent 
tween Fort 
Columbia 
$6 15@6.35; 


ers, 


less } 


Overseas Markets 


UAR, Ceylon Make 


Flour Purchases 


Acceptance by UAR of bids on 60,- 
000 metric tons of 10 to 11% protein, 
50 ash flour was the highlight of the 
week, followed closely by the an- 
nouncement that Ceylon had accept- 
ed bids on 10,000 metric tons of flour 





Awards are still pending on 15,000 
tons of flour for Vietnam, and sales 
to the Americas were small 

From Canada, it was reported that 
a government purchasing agency had 
placed a contract with a western mill 
for 428 long tons of flour for ship- 
ment at the end of March 

The outward movement of Cana- 
dian flour to overseas destinations 
has eased the past several weeks and 
amounted to 170,400 cwt. for the 
week ended March 18. This compared 
252,200 cwt. the previous week 
latest movement, however, in- 
cluded 21,300 cwt. to International 
Wheat Agreement countries, or 9,100 
cwt. more than the preceding week 


Oatmeal 


At Toronto the demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is in keeping with 
the time of year, and prices are 
steady. Quotations March 20: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.65, oatmeal 
in 100’s cottons $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 


with 
The 
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sas City: Sacked bran $39@39.75, 
shorts $41.50@42.25: bulk bran $35 


ead At This Time 35.75. shorts $37.50@38.25. mid- 


dlings $37@37.75 


Chicago: While there were some 


Last Year =. minor day-to-day fluctuations, mill- 
feed quotations at the- close of the 
FLOUR 


period matched very closely with the 
week previous. Buyer interest was 
Bakery flour sales dropped back almost to verv. desultory But with running 
the crop year low in the seven-day period . . 
ending March 24, 1958, due to several un 
settling factors, foremost among which loomed jmportant milling centers, mills are 
the well-supplied position of many buyers and Fie , a 
the prospect of a big new crop about the Not pressing offerings either. The 
time current bookings would require repien sult has been more or less of stale- 
ishment 


time well down in some of the more 
. re 


» far as prices are conce rned 


MILLFEED There was no real tonnage trading 


mentioning. Quotations March 
Millfeed prices weakened up to $4, the first Sacked bran $45.50@0 46.50, stand 
sharp break in several weeks, helped along Ae & = 7c. 
in some areas by warmer weather and the ’ midds. $4650 47. red dog $47 50 
prospect of early pastures. In other areas 749.50: bulk bran $40@42, standord 
particularly the East, declines were checked , ; . , = ee & = 
by heavy snow and more stormy weather rN ds. $41 12. red dog $43.50 14 50 
Over-all, the slowdown in demand was being . oT" aaa Bee 
temporarily offset by a tightness of supplies Ft. Worth: The di nand for gi 
at the mills shorts was heavy last week and sup 


plies were practically unobtainable 


WHEAT The demand for bran and middlings 


‘ was only fair and offerings were suf- 

Wheat futures were almost universally bear . 

ish in the week just closed, due mainly to a ficient. Quotations March 20, bur 

modification of thinking about the March cor laps Bran S$47@4750. grav shorts 

tract close-out which proceeded in an orderly = =H = me . 

manner, with most contracts almost wholly POU ol 1, ($3 less for bulk); bulk 

fulfilled at the end. New crop futures have middlings $46, delivered Texas com- 

been bearish for some time due to ideal cror sonia elie =) $1 hiche } 

conditions in the Southwest non poimnts We To nener on Dran 
$1 to $1.50 higher on gray shorts and 


$1.50 higher on middlings compared 
with the previous week 


Vv 


ROrwwy 


Montreal. Continued cold weather 


over large sections of the three prai- St. Louis: Millfeed prices were 


rie provinces has maintained the de steady to slichtlv higher. Feed manu 
mand for rolled cats and oatmeal at facturers and jobbers absorbed mod 
better than seasonal demand. While nounts of bulk feeds. but 
mills are keeping up with production weressivels and apparently only 
requirements, there is no buildup in , th to keep abreast of current 
stocks. Prices are firm. Quotations 
March 21, Winnipeg: Rolled oats in continued disappointment over 
80-lb. sacks $5.454@5.65; oatmeal in outlets for formula feeds 
100-Ib sacks $6 65@6.90 in the three Although mill offerings were 
prairie provinces; all prices cash car- 


Buvers were cautious in view 


ivail 
le in adequate amounts, they were 


lots not pressing Five to six-da running 


Rye me by Iceal flour mills has kept 
nN lfeed output fairly close to re 
Rye flour prices reflected the up- 1 nents of the trade. Mills 

turn in rye grain during the week n sparingly. even foi 
ending March 23 and were being ment, leoking for a possible ex 
quoted a little higher. But, as in pre- nsio f the upward price move 
ceding weeks, buyers showed little 
concern over the creeping advances ons March 20: Sacked brat 
recently put into effect Apparently ?45 shorts $470 47.50 bulk 
bakers and jobbers are fairly well pran $40@4050. shorts $42@42° 
taken care of on their rye needs for jyjddlines $41@4150 
some 60 days ahead. Quotations 
March 20, Chicago basis: White pat- 
ent $5.04@5.10, medium $4.844 4.90 
dark $4.294 4.35, 100-lb. cottons 


»f) 


Boston: Millfeeds were weake) 
the local market last week. The 
of offerings continued relative 
lv limited, but buving ir 
a standstill outside of the usual sm 


MILLFEED lots traded for the purpose of re 


terest was at 





taining idequate inventories. Bran 
( ue eased about $2.50. while middlir 
were S82 to $3 lower! Quotations 
of mixed cars to the country March 21: Sacked bran $55, mie 
along with mill door demand, ha dlings $54455; bulk bran $515 
been stronger than that from mixe1 middlings $49.50 50.5 
Jobbers were not anxiou Buffalo: Millfeed sales dr 
supplies ilong at the slowest pace 


Quotations March 23, carlot mont! Middlings were 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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ALL 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
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Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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sow. Hominy and corn feeds are 
competitive to middlings, and poultry 
growers have been using high energy 
feeds. The country trade’s business 
even on a hand-to-mouth basis—was 
better than that of the local mixers, 
most of whom were down to a four- 
day week. Buffalo’s prices were even 
to 50¢ below western levels, but this 
failed to induce buying. Running time 
ranged from 4 to 7 days. Sacked bran 
and middlings ended the week un- 
changed. Bulk bran and middlings 
gained 50¢. Sacked red dog rose $1 
and bulk advanced $1.50. Quotations 
March 20: Sacked bran $48@48.50, 
middlings $484 48.50, red dog $50@ 
50.50; bulk bran $43.50@44, mid- 
dlings $43.507 44, red dog $45.50@ 46. 
Pacific Coast: No change occurred 
in the Pacific Northwest millfeed 
market the past week. There was 
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very little demand from local feed 
manufacturers. On the other hand, 
the mills had very little to offer. Any 
increase in flour grind would cause 
a drop in the millfeed market. Local 
feed manufacturers were reluctant to 
buy in view of this situation. Quota- 
tions March 20, Seattle: Sacked mill- 
run $46, standard midds. $54: bulk 
millrun $43. 


Canada: Millfeed demand continues 
surprisingly strong for this season of 
the year and stocks from western 
mills are moving steadily into con- 
sumption. Unfavorable weather in 
Eastern Canada has been the main 
contributing factor to the sustained 
demand in that direction. Stocks are 
light and prices strong. Quotations 
March 21, Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b 
mills, $42@45 in the three prairie 
provinces; shorts $44@46; middlings 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


it's wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Snecialists in Illilling 


Hard Spring Wheat 
GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO CANADA 


carlots. 
and 


cash 
elevators 


$460 47. All prices 
Small lots ex-country 
warehouses $5 extra. 
At Toronto, trade in 
heen steady, with supplies in 
ent volume to meet demand. Quota- 
tions March 20: Bran $56@57, shorts 
$587 59, m'ddlings $604 62, net 
terms, bags’ included, mixed ot 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


millfeed has 
suffici- 


cash 





HEARINGS 





was split three to one, with Mr. Tait 
abstaining 

Speaking on behalf of the manu- 
facturing chemists, A. H. Curtis op- 
enactment of S.11 since it 
would impose on the industry the 
requirement of determining in ad- 
vance if a price reduction might seri- 
competition and create 


posed 


ously lessen 
monopolistic practices. 


Coal industry told 


representatives 
the sub-committee that the coal 
trade had to have a flexible envir- 
onment in order to keep pace with 
competitive inducements 

Last year the proposed legislation 
was halted in the Senate after earls 
favorable attention by the House. It 
has wide backing in retail organiza- 
tions with manufacturing interests 
generally opposed 





LEGISLATION 





amendment thai 
price suppor ts 

level set by 
pr { yposed 


compromise 
small grain 
between the 
USDA and that of the 
mendcdment which the sub-committee 
approved, This amendment was otf- 
by Rep. W. R. Poage (D 


tror 
would fix 
midway 


fered 
lexas) 
Rep. Merwin Coad (D 
fered an amendment that in the case 
of soybeans would eliminate Mr. Ben- 
son's cut in support level and freeze 
that crop at 1948 support levels. This 
recommended _ for 
committee 


Iowa) of- 


was 
full 


amendment 
study by the 


Enactment Improbable 


legis- 


believe this 
reached 


Observers do not 
lation could be enacted. If it 
the House floor, corn belt represen- 
tatives, already smarting under the 
invasion of their feed grain domi- 
nance by grain sorghums, would be 
unwilling to support it 

The H bills 

re remote chance for 
the believed that this 
hody is content to rest on the corn 
legislation that was passed at the clos- 
85th Congre-s and 


given an even 
approval in 


use are 


Senate. It is 


ing s°ss on of the 
make anv majo! 
now 


the 
tne 


‘“uctant to 
changes on the feed gra'n front 
wheat 


is r 
However, in the case cf 
Senate is expected to take the initia- 
tor cori 
was 


tive In moving ective action 
Previously it 
Senate action on wheat would prob- 
the reduction in 
level for the 1960 c¢ 
March 17, 1959 
will probab's 
about S1 


iltern 


reported that 


iblv take form of a 
port 
M ller 


Senate 


the sut 
(Sve The 
7.) The 
the supn rt level to 
bu. rather the 
drastically tightening n 
trols it probably will knock 


However 
out the 15-acre allotment cx 


page 
wel 
10-1 45 
than itive of 


icreage con 


mption 


March 24, 1959 


of which 


states 


for small farms, most are 


in the soft red wheat 


If such legislation is to become 
effective, however, it will have to be 
passed and signed into law not later 
than May 15, the deadline on which 
USDA must announce the level of 
price supports for the 1960 crop. Con- 
gress has been moving with unaccus- 
tomed speed at this session, and there 
is a good possibility for some action 
on wheat 


——BREAC 


Pioneer Section, 
AACC, to Meet 
April 3-4 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will meet April 
3-4, 1959, at the Lassen Hotel, Wichi- 
ta 

A round table discussion will be 
conducted Friday evening, April 3, 
by Elden Smurr of American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas. The discussion 
will center on the problems arising 
from the artificial drying of wheat 

The formal meeting Saturday, April 
1, will open with a business session 
and election of a new secretary-treas- 
urer and new vice chairman. A life- 
time membership to the section will 
be awarded 

The Last Wheat Crop,” a new film 
produced by the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, will be shown. Leslie F 
Sheffield, chief, division of wheat de- 
velopment, Nebraska Wheat Commis- 
sion, will address the group. on 
‘Wheat Commissions and the Great 
Plains Market Development Associ- 
ations.” G. Lawrence Keller, assist- 
ant to the president, Frontier Chemi- 
cal Co., will speak on the subject 
“Chemicals in Kansas, Past, Present, 
and Potential.” 

Following the _ noon _ luncheon, 
Schiller, products control 
manager, the Pillsbury Co., Inc., Enid, 
Okla., and chairman of the trophy 
committee of the section, will award 
trophy cups to those doing the most 
accurate moisture, ash, protein, and 
maltose determinations for the year 
1958 on the monthly check samples 

Claude Neill, Enid (Okla.) Board 
of Trade laboratory, is chairman of 
the section. Wayne V. Parker, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Wichita, is vice chair- 
man. Wayne F. Samuelson, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, is secretary- 
treasurer 
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George 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 














Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour'’ Adelaide 











EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 





Cables — Eastmills 





““Cartier” “Lasalle” “Eastern Queen” “Pontiac’ 


. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Questions and Answers on Shipping 
Grain by Truck Without Inspection 


WASHINGTON — Recently the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. published a_ report about a 
firm in Alabama that was fined 
$1,000 in U.S. district court after 
pleading guilty to violation of the 
U.S. Grain Standards Act. The 
violation involved truck shipment 
of corn, sold as No. 2 yellow, and 
shipped from Guntersville, Ala., 
where a licensed inspector is lo- 
cated, to Gainesville, Ga. 


The Grain Standards Act prohib- 
its shipping corn in interstate 
merce without inspection when the 
corn is sold by grade and is shipped 
from or to a place where a licensed 
inspector is located. The act is a 
federal statute administered by the 
grain division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 

GFDNA said that this report 
caused much comment in the grain 
trade regarding inspection require- 
ments of grain moved by truck 
Therefore it has requested B. W 
Whitlock, director of the grain divi- 
sion of AMS, to clarify the situation 
by answering the following typical 
questions: 

Must all grain which is moved in 
interstate commerce be submitted to 
a federally licensed inspector for 
inspection? 

Mr. Whitlock: “No. Unde 
regulations, only that grain (1) for 
which standards have been fixed and 
established under the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act; (2) which is shipped 
from or to a place where a federally 
licensed inspector is located, and (3) 
which is sold, offered for sale, or con- 
signed for sale by grade must be ‘sub- 
mitted to a federally licensed inspec- 
tor for inspection.’ (Reference: Sec 
4 of the U.S. Grain Standards Act 
(7 U.S.C. 76) and Sec. 26.80 of the 
regulations under the act. (7 CFR 
26.80).)" 


com- 


present 


Is it necessary to have a written 
contract or invoice specifying grade 
before a shipment of grain is subject 
to the mandatory inspection require- 
ment? 

Mr. W.: “No. Grain sold 
or consigned 
the mandatory 
tion requirement (subject to the pro- 


offered for 


sale, for sale by grade 


is subject to 


inspec- 


visions outlined in the first 
and whether the 
consignment tor 

written. (Reference 


» act. (7 U.S.C. 76).) 


question 
offer 

sale is 

Sec 


answer) sale 


If grain is sold by grade and is 
shipped in interstate commerce with- 
out inspection and inspection is re- 
quired by the act, is the shipper or 
the buyer in violation? 

Mr. W.: “The 
having grain inspected is placed upon 
the person who ships the grain or 
delivers the grain for shipment in in- 
(Reference: Sec 


76).)' 


responsibility for 


terstate commerce 
1 of the act. (7 U 

If the grain is sold by grade and 
is shipped in interstate commerce 
from a place where there is no in- 
spector to a place where there is no 
what duties, if any, does 
the shipper have under the act? 

Mr. W.: “A shipper of grain sold 
by grade and shipped in interstate 
from where no in- 
spector is located to a place where no 
promptly 
transmit to the purchaser or con- 
in invoice bearing a statement 
indicating that the grain has not been 
inspected by a licensed inspector and 

the grade of the grain is sub- 
ject to dispute under the act. (Ref 
Sec. 4 of the act (7 U.S.C. 76) and 
Sec. 26.87 of the unde! 


S.C 


inspector, 


commerce i place 


inspector s located must 


Siznee 


regulations 
the act (7 CFR 26.87).) 

If grain is solé by grade and 
shipped in interstate commerce from 
a place where there is no inspector 
to a place where there is no inspec 
what is the action of 
the aggrieved party in case of a dis- 
pute? 

Mr. 


tor, course ot 


W.: “The course of action of 
grieved party in a dispute con- 

of (1) complaint 
» district office of the grain division 
the district where the grain is lo- 
mplaint’ to be filed not 
later than the business on 
the second after the 
grain involved becomes subject to ex- 
amination by the contracting parties 
it the point where the 
puted, and (2) having the grain made 
and placed under such con- 
permit the taking of a 
(Ref Sec. 4 
and sections 


filing a with 


ed said cr 
close of 


business day 


grade is dis- 
iccessible 
ditions is to 
representative 


of the act (7 U 


sample 
S.C. 76) 





JOINT PROMOTION—General Mills, Inc., and the American Dairy 





Assn. are 


combining forces to promote butter cake. The Softasilk cake flour and butter 
tie-in is being supported with advertisements in national magazines. Softasilk 


packages will carry 


8¢ coupons redeemable on one pound of any 


brand of 


butter. During a “cake break,” a butter cake is “taste-tested"” by Tom Harder, 
account executive, Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborne; Bill Kastor, Softa- 
silk product manager, GMI, and Donna Walters, product manager for butter, 
ADA, who are responsible for the GMI-ADA campaign. Serving the butter 
cake is Jenelle Dow, Softasilk product counselor, Betty Crocker home service 


department. 


26.67 through 26.73 of the regulations 
under the act CFR 26.67 through 
26.73).)" 

The penalty of $1,000 fine by the 
court for a violation of section 4 of 
act appears severe. What can a seller 
moving grain by truck do to insure 
that he is not in violation? 

Mr. W.: “If the grain is subject to 
the mandatory inspection require- 
ment under the act, the shipper can, 
and should, obtain an inspection by 
federally licensed inspector either at 
the shipping point, at some conveni- 
ent point en route, or at destination 
If the grain is sold by grade and is 
shipped or delivered for shipment in 
interstate commerce, but is not sub- 
ject to the mandatory inspection re 
quirement, the shipper should prompt- 
ly transmit to the purchaser or con- 
signee an invoice bearing statement 
indicating that the grain has not been 
inspected by a licensed inspector and 
that the grade of the grain is subject 
to dispute under the act.” 


1,123 Cargoes Grain 
Move from Canadian 


Lakehead in 1958 
WINNIPEG—When the 
son of ended at Ft 
Arthur in 


1958 sea 
Wil- 
1.123 
total 
barley 


navigation 
liam-Port December 
cargoes had moved a combined 
of 322,155,151 bu 
flax, rye 


wheat, oats 
and buckwheat 
than 9.7 million pounds sample grain 


79.400 


plus more 


and screenings to 
Eastern Canada and U.S 


direct overseas 


some tons 
positions or 
One small cargo was 
wrecked en route 

The wheat total for the 
191,956,805 bu. included 19,465,000 bu 
None of the latter was 


season of 


durum grades 
shipped direct to the U.S. or overseas 
total 
shipped to the 


listed 5,- 


U.S. and 


However, the wheat 


138.000 bu 
449.600 


direct overseas 
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men as well as 


millers and other production 


production equipment their 


reaches milling management 


purchases 





un . 
supp er 





TO YOUR MARKET 


MILLING PRODUCTION goes directly to the men in the plant—production 
management men—to 
DUCTION reaches mill owners, milling superintendents, cereal chemists, head 

personnel—the 
company 
through 
The Northwestern Miller—the men who give the go-ahead on equipment 
No other advertising medium in the flour milling industry offers 
this double value—reach those who need and those who buy through your 


advertising in MILLING PRODUCTION 


PROGRESS THRU TECHNOLOGY 


Special issues of MILLING PRODUCTION in April and May will have the 
theme Progress Thru Technology. Both will be published in association with 
The Northwestern Miller and advertising scheduled for appearance in the one 
publication will also appear in the other. Here is a unique opportunity for 
mt and services to the milling industry to reach both 
management executives and technologists at the same time. Keyed to the 
issues will be reports of the annual convention of the Millers National 
Federation and the annual technical conference of Association of Operative 
Millers as both meet in Chicago during the week of May 11. 


CONTACT NEAREST MILLER PUBLISHING CO. OFFICE 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


Published in Conjunction with The Northwestern Miller 
2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 


MILLING PRO. 


increase your sales. 
men who determine what 
will use. MILLING PRODUCTION 


the Milling Production Section of 
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without some sort of processing. 
Farmers would rather leave the job 


to specialists and concentrate on 
J H BLAKE M farming 
* . 
Share Is Proportionate 
When farm prices are high farmers 
FLOUR receive a greater share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar than when they are 


ny a 
Representing ar \ | low. This is because farmers work 
Ps ~ 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers ‘e) \ t for profit, or the hope of profit, 

Oo r whereas most people who handle and 

* = process wheat work for wages. Prof- 

Room 948 C$) its for farming go up and down more 

than do wage rates for those work- 
ing in industry 


The relation between the cost of 

flour to the baker to farm value of 

” wheat shows a steady to declining 
Francis M Franco trend the past few years. A recent 
e a study completed by the Agricultural 


Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 


Marketing Margins for Bread pirtment of Agriculture indicates 
these changes. From this report we 

By Leonard W. Schruben have calculated the data shown in 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College Exhibit 1. You will notice as you 


udy Exhibit 1, the trend in cost of 
flour to bakers has leveled off since 
1953 








26 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 





























421 Seventh Ave. VERYONE in the wheat and derstand that marketing margins are 
New York, New York flour trade has a stake in the essential. These represent payments 
discussion of marketing margins. 


LAckawanna 4-3795 Many people are interested in who Products available to consumers Another comparison of interest to 
gets what part of the consumer's dol- There are not very many products {jour millers is the price spread for 
lar spent for bread. It is everybody's Teady for the table when they leave  \heat and flour in a loaf of bread 
business to improve the general un- the a — er my remem agen Tis is shown in Exhibit 2. This chart 
. . . derstanding of what is involved in [to undertake the job of getting the was supplied by AMS. It shows the 
BREY & SHA RPLESS ssadiatine meneine products ready. ib’! age the cost of the flour to 
KF] () [ T R First of all, it is necessary to un- Wheat as such isn’t very appetizing the baker. Clearly, the extent of the 
} nereased price of bread since the end 
Percent of World War II cannot be the result 
160 of actions of farmers, the grain trade, 
or the milling industry. 
It would appear as though the flour 
Zz F LO U R 150 milling and grain trade industries 
. =a have a useful story to tell. Certainly, 
Broker and Merchandiser they have muc h in common with 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated farmers. 
— earn the Ta wana. y Is the spread between the farmer 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass and the consumer about right, too 
5M wide, too narrow? This kind of ques- 
tion is difficult to answer except by 
examining individual margins. Even 
JOHN M. FLYNN CO. then a satisfactory answer is hard to 
Cash Grain Brokers Ratio of find 
Kansas City Board of Trade Cost of flour to baker — BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


St. Joseph Board of Trade . to T 
"Kamas Ong, on Farm value of wheat February Toledo 
Grain Movement 
Shows Decline 
GILBERT JACKSON TOLEDO—Movement of grain into 


. Company, =~ ” T T i T T T T t T T the Toledo market was down in Feb- 
The Clearing House For Clears ruary from the previcus month, but 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 1947 "48 "49 "50 "51 152 '53 "54 155 156 157 158 up from February a year ago, A. E 


Boord of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 


for services performed in making raw Another Comparison 








The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












































EXHIBIT 1. Ratio of cost of flour to baker to farm value of wheat in a pound = Schultz secretary of t he Toledo 
loaf of bread, 1947-57. sjoard of Trade, has reported. Ship- 
ments followed the same pattern 


The Montgomery Company Mr. Schultz said 4,943,804 bu. grain 
entered the market in February, 


FLOUR. BROKERS PRICE SPREADS FOR 1LB. OF BREAD AND compared with 5,213,153 in the pre- 


Needed 


: si ceding month and 3,277,956 in Feb- 
apg el FLOUR AND WHEAT EQUIVALENTS gla agai 

Seo nE ma See oe es Eee ' Receipts included 1,404,409 bu 

Retail price of bread ; is, 20,438 bu cae a0ee be ~~ = 


PEEK BROS. cane Gee eee 


A yei ir ago, February receipts in- 
.) we 7 5 —_ : . 7 - Ko 
Flour Brokers ra cluded bu. wheat, 1,697,558 
- Wallace Building bu. corn 279,276 bu. oats, 700 bu. rye, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 39,590 bu. barley and 494,467 bu. soy- 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 ' 



































beans 

















WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. Cost of flour to baker S. R. STRISIK CO. 


roreiGn FT, OUR» DOMESTIC vA Farm value of wheat 
410 Wilford 5 7 al Flour Mill Agents 


33rd and Ar Streets — rf 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA gaint —— 26 Broadway New York 4, New York 


7 slvceictaeieataadiniiaiiaal 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 1946 1950 1954 JOHN F. REILLY 


F L O U R U. & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 3852—58 (1) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE FLOUR 
26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 EXHIBIT 2. Price spreads for a pound loaf of bread and flour and wheat Room 1536 


equivalents, 1946-57. 
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Extension of 1956 Farm-Stored Wheat, 
1958 Flaxseed Loans Permitted by USDA 


WASHINGTON — The 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that extension of price 
support loans on 1956 crop wheat 
now under extended reseal will be 
permitted for another 12-month 
period following the March 31 ma- 
turity date for these resealed wheat 
loans. USDA also announced that 
the reseal program for 1958 crops 
is being extended to include farm- 
stored flaxseed now under price 
support loan or purchase agree- 
ment. 


U.S. De- 


Approximately 2,814,433 bu. 1956- 
crop wheat are now under extended 
reseal under the price support pro- 
gram. Wheat presently under ex- 
tended reseal loans may be continued 
under loan for another year in states 
where the determination is made by 
state agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committees that the pro- 
gram should be made available 

Safe Storage 

Indications are that some 1956- 
crop wheat can be stored safely on 
the farm for another year. This would 
help relieve the storage situation 
particularly in the northern Great 
Plains, a USDA spokesman comment- 
ed. These circumstances prompted 
USDA to broaden its reseal program 


John Cipperly Comments . . . 

WASHINGTON—Announcement of 
a reseal program for flaxseed held 
under the loan program for the 1958 
crop can be correctly construed as 
the first step to a toll-crushing con- 
tract for the old crop stocks of flax- 
seed which the Commodity Credit 
Corp. obtains under the 1958 price 
support program 

Use of the toll-crush contract will 
be a reluctant choice on the part of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials who are caught in an intoler- 
able situation since storage facilities 
in the Northwest have been expanded 
sufficiently to permit movement of 
flaxseed from farms to terminal or 
even country warehouse positions 

In its reseal decision USDA wishes 
to minimize its involvement in the 
toll-crush contract, hoping that the 
opportunity will be accepted 
by the farm holders of the loan-de- 
faulted crop. USDA officials believe 
that this opportunity may hold back 
at the farm level as much as six mil- 
lion bushels flaxseed, thereby leaving 
a potential balance of about nine mil- 
lion bushels which would be involved 
in the probable toll-crush contract 


reseal 


from that announced previously for 
1958 crop soybeans, barley, grain sor- 
ghums, oats, rye, corn, wheat and 
flaxseed, and extension of reseal on 
1957 crop barley corn, and 
wheat and 1956 crop corn 

Farmers 
crop 


oats, 


extend their 1956 
resealed wheat loans ‘may hold 
the grain on the farm for another 
year instead of delivering it to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. at the end 
of the extended period on 
March 31 


who 


reseal 


Future Payments 
These farmers received a 
payment for the first 
period. They will receive another pay- 
ment for storage after March 31, 
1959, under the extended reseal pro- 
gram. If they hold the wheat for an- 
other full year through March 31 
1960, they will receive another full 
year’s storage payment 


storage 


years reseal 


Storage payments on resealed loans 
are set in line with rates under the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
Storage payments for wheat under 
reseal are either 16 or 17¢ bu. yearly, 
depending on the area 

Producers who redeem all or part 
of their own wheat under the ex- 
tended reseal loan prior to March 31 
1960, will prorated 
payments 

Eligibility requirements 
tending 1956 crop resealed wheat 
loans for another year will be the 
same as requirements for the original 
loan 


receive storage 


for ex- 


reseal 
Flaxseed Totals 

About 4.5 million bushels of 1958 
crop flaxseed are currently reported 
under farm-stored price support loans 
and about 3.4 million bushels under 
purchase agreements Most of this 
flaxseed is stored in North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota, where 
may be tight during the price 
support takeover of grains this spring 

The flaxseed reseal program, which 
is similar to the for other 
will be made available in ce1 
tain areas on the basis of 
dations by agricultural 
vation and conservation 
State committees will 
bility of safe storage of flaxseed 
farms for another year and 
needs for the price support 
in making their decision 

Under the reseal program, farmers 
will earn payments during 
the time the grain is under reseal. At 
present payments for 
flaxseed are for a full year's 
storage. If a redeems his re 


stor- 


age 


programs 
crops 
recommen- 
state stabili- 
committees 
feasi 


on 


consider 
storage 
takeover 
storage 
these storage 


18¢ bu 
farmer 





sealed loan prior to the new maturity 
date of March 31, 1960, his 
payment will be prorated for the time 
of the loan 


storage 
Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch 


Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


flax- 
will 


Eligibility re 
seed under 
be the same for 
as under the 
where state 
program 
ticipate 
their county ASC 
their 1958 crop farm-stored 
under price support as 


ble 


for 
program 
quality and 
loan. In 
announce a 
par- 
make application to 


juirements 
the reseal 
storage 


original areas 


committees ht 


Heerengra 
farmers who desire to 
should AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


offices to reseal 


flaxseed Importers of 
soon as Poss! a 
FEED - 


FLOUR STARCH 








The reseal program on flaxseed this 


1954 





since one on the 
payments on 
will a supplemen 
income to producers 
build 


year is the first 
crop Storage 
flaxseed 
tary 
who 
new storage 
Under the 
loan program 
up to 80% of 


resealed 
toans rive 


source of 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


torave r 
age oe Established 1868 


have available 
facility 
borrow 


farm storage 
farmers may 
the cost of constructing 
new farm storage or making addi 
tions to existing structures. These 
loans are payable over a five-year pe- 
riod and Storage 
payments 
will help 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


are at 4° interest 
under the 


pay for the 


Cable Refer 


Address be 


ence 
Bary & Co 
Amsterdam 


reseal program 
building 


rt De 


cost “Witburg” 
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Food Technologists OE 
Will Meet May 17-21 MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA—Food technolo FLOUR IMPORTERS 
iron the US te Aus 


are 


DORFEACH London 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 
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tralia, Great Britain and Europe 
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ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
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Joh. Verhulststraat 141 CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
AMSTERDAM Z : : # aa ae aa a 


Cable Address JOS Cable A . t London 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House 


Cable A ress Tors Lond 
SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLO GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
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i Letter (odes 
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Western | a 
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U.S. Exports of Wheat 


Januory, 1959, 


Country or crea Jonuary July-Jan 
cwt. cwt. 
Hait ! 11,012 
Mexico 4,800 

Cuba 
Colombia 48 
Bolivia 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Chile 
West 
taly 
Yugos avie 
Greece 
Poland 
France 
Trieste 
Malta 999 
Portuga 51,232 
Jordan 37,630 
28,412 
49,100 


Germany 


786 
930 
309 


137,632 
27,488 
1958-January, 1959 


Compiled by the Washington Office, M 


*Cumulative July 


ers 


and Cumulative’ 


Nationa 


Flour for Foreign Relief 


Country or crea January July-Jan 
cwt. 
Korea 105.0 
Hong Kong Q 77,897 
Taiwan 56 225.774 
Japan 7 83,81! 
Vietnam 39 90,382 
Singapore 5.498 
Pakistan 600 

Lebanon 
Malaya 
iran 
Kuwait 
Cameroons 


314,305 


948 837 


Federation 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


PORTERS 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 


KONGENSGOT 16 OSLO, 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
7 Mar Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


AVAUMAS, I ‘ 


NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address Asbjornstad” 














LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM— 
FLOUR IMPORTER 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Har Ma hay N. V Cable 


Address 


“Matiuch” 








‘| ‘ Y % y _ r y 7 

GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 

FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 

Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

A.B.C. 5th Ed., 


Reference: Guarantee 


Cable 
des 


Twentsche 


Riverside, Private 
Trust, New York 


Bentley's Complete Phrase, 


ers Bank, Amsterdam 
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GPMMA Will Meet 
At Chicago May 9 


CHICAGO—The ninth annual 
meeting of the Grain Processing Ma- 


chinery Manufacturers Assn. has 
been scheduled for May 9 at the 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 


Subjects to be discussed will include 
the national the national 
feed production school, GPMMA 
policy on exhibitions and related pro- 
motions, publicity and public rela- 
tions program and technical activi- 
‘ies. The speaker at the luncheon will 


feed show, 


be George E. Hale, chief, procure- 
ment and technical assistance divi- 
ion, Small Business Administration. 





American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











That's Our 
Brand 


“Golden Loaf’’ 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Walter I. Rodgers 


Bemis Bro. Makes 


New Appointment at 
East Pepperell Plant 


ST. LOUIS Walter I. Rodgers, 
administrative assistant to F. G. Be- 
mis, president of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
has been appointed assistant to the 
manager of the company’s East Pep- 
perell, Mass., multiwall bag factory 

In addition to performing adminis- 
trative duties, Mr. Rodgers worked 
on a number of special projects with- 
in the company during the past two 
years. He will assist F. G. Bemis, Jr., 
the East Pepperell manager, in oper- 
ation of the plant, which manufac- 
tures multiwall and small paper bags 

Mr. Rodgers joined Bemis in 1947 
as a sales representative for the New 
York sugar bag division and 
became affiliated with the New York 
general division in 1953. He 
served in that position until his ap- 
pointment in 1957 as the president's 
administrative assistant 

Mr. Rodgers was graduated from 
Yale University in 1942, where he 
earned a bachelor of science degree in 
applied economic science. Upon grad- 


sales 


sales 


uation, he was commissioned an of- 
ficer in the U.S. Navy and received 
Supply Corps training at the Har- 
vard Business School. He served five 
years in the Navy. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF F re 


Mississippi Bag Firm 
Names Vice President 


YAZOO CITY, MISS.—Richard A 
Port, Monroe, La., has been named 
vice president and general manager 
of First Packaging Corp. which is 
building a multiwall bag plant here 

Announcement of Mr. Port's ap- 
rointment was made by J. F. Babbit 
Jr., vice president of First Mississippi 
Corp., Jackson, parent company of 
the new multiwall bag plant. 

First Packaging Corp. received its 
charter from the office of the Missis- 
sippi secretary of state recently. The 
report of its incorporation showed 
capitalization of $1 million. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








Firm Will Supply 
Microscope Slides 
Of Insect Fragments 


WASHINGTON — The availability 


of slides of insect structures which 
are most significant in understand- 
ing insect fragmentation has been 


announced by San Serv, Washington. 
Partners in San Serv are Kenton L. 
Harris and O’Dean Kurtz. 
Microseepe slides of insect frag- 
ments, rodent hairs and mold frag- 
ments for reference in sanitation 
analysis in the food industry are 
available from the firm. The mate- 
rials are obtainable as permanent 
slides and also in special depression 
mounts which permit manipulation 
and study of fragments under the 
microscope for training purposes. 
Insects in raw materials, or in the 
plant, result in insect 


precessing 





Kenton L. Harris 


fragments in the finished product; 
rodent pellets and_ rodent hairs 
give rodent hair fragments; rotten 


fruit makes for ground-up mold fila- 
ments. The slides provide company 
laboratories with training and refer- 
ence materials to help them cope 
with insect fragment, rodent hair and 
mold recognition, Mr. Harris said 





O’Dean Kurtz 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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WANT AD 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
Co ne ~ moe ee 
SALES MANAGER — FOURTEEN YEARS’ 


management organizing 








sales 


experience 


training, supervision and sales promotion 
Can successfully handle any 8 tyr 
sales force wholesale reta dealer 
lir selling. 48 years old. Married 


hte wate 
Address Ad No 


Available two 
The Northweste 


inywhere 
4661 











Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 
MACHINERY FOR SALE 
eel v erence eatin et al 
FOR SALE—ONE 4x17 NORDYKE AND 
Marmon Sifter 180 kR.P.M balancing 
mechanism is a full circle type price 
$50 Tennant & Hoyt Co Lake City, 

Minn 





MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your — 
equipment and properties large or sma 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equip t. No tions, will sell 
or purchase, immediate sonal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complet a. mony 
items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Okichoma City, Okle. 














JA 8-2132 











Aeration Assemblies 


Requested by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced 
that offers have requested to 
supply 34,500 duct and 
34,500 fan and motor assemblies for 
aeration of grain stored in Commo- 
dity Credit Corp.-owned stor- 
age bins in seven states 
due not later than Wed- 
nesday, April 8. A bid price must be 
shown for each assembly for each of 
the seven shown in the offer 
form. The assemblies are to be of the 
manufacturer's own design based on 
USDA specifications and drawings 
The bid price per assembly includes 
packaging for shipment, delivery and 
unloading in each 

Delivery of 17,100 of the aeration 
duct assemblies and 17.100 fan and 
motor assemblies must be completed 
by June 10 in Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
and Ohio. The balance will be 
delivered by July 1 in Iowa, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. The assemblies will 
be installed for conditioning grain 
taken over under the 1958 price sup- 
pert program 


has 
been 
assemblies 


steel 


Offers are 


states 


State 


sourl 


The aeration equipment is similar 
to assemblies purchased last year for 
use in conditioning CCC-owned grain 
stored in USDA emergency-type stor- 
age 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 

there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 








Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 





Proof of a job well done . . . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills its of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm oficial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish 
ing it.’—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 


The library, for reference and research 


Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . 


Published Every Week for the 





THE NORTHWESTERN 
> Flour Industry and Grain Trade 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omission, 





























































Abilene Fiour Mills Co 34 Entoleter Division ; La Grange Mills . @ Rodney Milling Co. . 25 
Acme Evans Co Inc 34 Evans Milling Co Inc ig Lake of the Woods Mig Runciman Milling Co 26 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co Co., Ltd a 29 Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Amber Miiling Division 34 Fant Milling Co 17 Leitte, E. H., Co coee Russe |-Miller Milling Co 15 
Amendt Milling Co Farquhar Bros Lexington Mill & Elevator Russell Milling Co 26 
American Cyanamid Co. .... Ferguson Fumigants, Inc Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 23 
American Flours, Inc 34 Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co 24 Loken & Co. . 33 St. Louis Flour Mills 
American Molasses Fisher Flouring Mills Co 24 Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 33 Scott, Mungo, Ltd 
Nulomoline Div Flexo Products, Inc Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 22 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 26 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc Flour Mills of America Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 23 Short, J. R., Mig. Co 
—— vies Se — Fiynn, John M., Co 32 Simon-Carter Co. 
rrowcide Uiv., om Fode, Troels ; Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Products Corp Forster Mfg. Co peGebe Gros So os Grain Co ane 19 
Association of Mill & Elevator F ATA McConnell & Reid, Ltd : : 
he ort Garry Milling Co., Ltd Madsen. Otto Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Mutual Insurance Companies 27 Foster & Felter Co. ..... ea Madsen. Rud ... Smith, J. Alien, & Co., Inc 
Atkinson Milling Co Franco, Francis M 32 Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd 28 Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed 
Fuller Co. ...... Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 33 & Grain, Ltd. 33 
Bartlett & - é 2 Marsh & McLennan, Inc ada tea oe oe 26 
Baxter, A. E ngineering Co . N. V. '‘Meelunie,"' Amsterdam 33 tandar rands, inc 
Bay State Milling Co “Eee Rn tog Mennel Milling Co Standard Milling Co 25 
Beardstown Mills 1s General Mills, Inc : Cover 4 Merck & Co., Inc. Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co Gillespie oan keel MIAG Northamerica, Inc Star of the West Milling Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 33 Giscslinel talk: Sharace Miller Publishing Co., The .. Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Blake, J. H , 2. on 16 Miner-Hillard Milling Co 23 Stolp & Co., Ltd 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 19 Goffe & “s Tegee ae Montana Flour Mills Co Stratton Grain Co. 26 
Bowsher, N. P., Co Goidechidt. Gari, tid 3 Montgomery Co., The 32 Stratton-Theis Grain Co 34 
Brey & Sharpless 32 4 * a aha Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 23 Strisik, S$. R., Co 32 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co 24 : - 
Brolite Co Granu-flow Systems, Inc Morris, Cliff H., & Co sturteven? Min Co 
Brown's Hungarian Corp ans Star > oh Mills. Ltd 29 Morrison Milling Co 25 Superior Separator Co 
Buhler Mills, Inc 16 Scaanional - 5 tote Morten Milling Co 25 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co ph ape a ae Mycroft Press .. Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld G rf "a Vv ki 33 Tennant & Hoyt Co 34 
Burke, E. J., & Co PrIPPeling orniey Thomas, Vaughan, & Co Inc 33 
Burrus Mills, Inc 2! Nappanee Mig. Co ’ Tidewater Grain Co . 
Habel, Armbruster & National Yeast Corp , Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Cabot — = "4 Larsen Co Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn Tol-O-Matic, Inc 
sé , bg Harris, Upham & Co Neill, Robert, Ltd 33 Toledo Scale Co 
Calhoun Beach Hotel Heide, Henry, Inc 7 New Century Co 25 Twin City Machine Co 
Cargill, Inc : 13 Heinrich Envelope Co New Era Milling Co 17 ; 
Ser son, Robert, & & »., Ltd - Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc Norenberg & Belsheim een Gitte De 26 
: ' Holland Engraving Co 19 Norris Grain Co 18 td 30 
Chambers, John C., Co Matel Sherman Norton, Willis, Co 25 United Grain Growers L 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 30 Mulbacd Milling Co 18 Nor-Vell, Inc Urban, George, Milling Co 26 
Chase Bag Co 20 Hudson Pulp & Paper Co Novadel Flour Service Division 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 14 Hunter Millin Co : 19 Wallace & Tiernan Inc Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Checkerboard Grain Co 27 . 9 . Cover 3 Van Dusen Harrington Co 14 
Church & Dwight Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Cohen, Felix, N. V Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 23 thus Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd 33s Industrial Processes, Inc Sete creer Sie Co. Us. 3 maatschappy N. V 
klahoma Flour Mills Co t 
Coleman, David, Ir 32 Inter-Continental Grain Co Gila Mathiesen Chem. Cor Victor Chemical Works 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 14 International Mig. Co...Cover 2 re) k - c P Vis, ®. C., & Co 
Columbia-Southern Chemical International Paper Co oe - Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
Corp Interstate Grain Corp 20 P : 
Commander-Larabee Mig. Co 2 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co | Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd > 
( . sated Blour Mille Co 21 Patchin Appraisals Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 20 
Gantinental Grain Co 27 Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
Corralloy Tool Co on kson Pn og —_ i 32 Peek Bros 32 Cover 3 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co yee (al we J ‘on ° Penn, William, Flour Co 32 Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Crown Zellerbach Corp ' Pfizer, Chas.. & Co Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Jewell, L. R & Son Pillman & Phillips Council, Inc Pens 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 33 Pillsbury Co., The Weber Fiour Mills Co 36 
DCA Food Industries, Ir Johnson-Herbert & Co 32 Prater Pulverizer Co Weller. 8. |.. Co 
Dannen Mills, | 23 Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co 24 Pratt. R. C Westcentral Cooperative 
Day Company Justesen, Brodr Grain Co 16 
De Lisser, Andrew ; r it 
i Ag co Mates lle Sa Kanses Milling Co - Quaker Oats Co 26 a ay pees Fiour Mills - 
Donszeimar & Co., N. V Kelly-Erickson Co Western Star Mill Co 
Doty Technical Laboratories . Kelly, William, Milling Co 18 Rademaker, H. J. B. M 33 Western Waterproofing Co 
Dowagiac Mig. Co 26 Kent, Percy, Bag Co 25 Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co West Virginia Pulp & 
Duncan, Wm. ¢ & Co., | Kimpton, W. S., & Sons Red Wing Milling Co 27 Paper Co i 
Dunw dy Industrial Inst King Midas Flour Mills 14 Reilly, John F 32 Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 24 
King Milling Co Republic Flour Mills Williams Bros. Co 22 
Eastern Canada Flour Kiwi Coders Corp ; Richardson, James, & Williams, H. R., Mill 
M Ltd 310 Knappen Milling Co 23 Sons, Ltd 28 Supply Co seeeeebeogeees 
Eckhart M g Co 24 Koerner, John E.. & Co Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 29 Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. Vv 33 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Kwik Lok Corp Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 22 
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Some men work hard and save 
their money so their sons won't have 
the problems that made men of their 


fathers 

Father to small son: “Never mind 
how I first met your mother—just 
don’t go around whistling!” 


The scientist who doesn't have his 
head in the clouds these days is work- 
ing on the wrong project 

What we need is a mirror with a 
little more consideration for middle- 


“He's out to lunch now,” the secre- 
tary informed the phone caller, “but 
he won't be long; nobody took him.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Dora: I don’t think that story we 
heard about Flora is so bad 
Cora: Give it time, dear, give it 


time 
¢¢¢ 


People will believe anything if you 


whisper it. 
¢¢¢ 

Stopping at a wayside service sta- 
tion in Arizona, the lady motorist in- 
quired: “Do you have a rest room?” 

“Nope,” returned the attendant 
“When any of us gets tired, we just 
sits on one of those oil drums.” 


e¢¢ @ 

“This is the very last word, ma- 
dam,” the salesman assured the wom- 
an shopper as he held up a royal blue 
Italian silk smoking-jacket. “Just the 
thing for the man-about-town.’ 

It certainly is,” the lady agreed 
“But what do you have for the mouse- 
around-the-house ? 


age 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


® , ii 8 
. process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
“ae bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
5 4 A 
aes 








THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 
With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 


of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales 


King Midas uses W&T's technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


its single line, “one-roof” responsibility its time-tested products 


The Dyox™ Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength metering the gas not a liquid 

Novadelox™ is used for optimum color remov: 1d best color dress. 
e N-Richment-A®™ is used for vitamin ;¢ 
e Beta-Chlora”™ units ar¢ 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





‘“Well...I was hungry!” 


Even the littlest one reaches for a piece of bread 
to satisfy sudden hunger. And so it has been, down 
through the years, ever since the first cave-dwelling 
toddler clamored for a coarse loaf cooked on hot 


stones. Bread is part of life itself; bread is basic. 


That’s why the baking industry has such pride; 
and a sense of responsibility about turning out good 
bread, always. The nation and its future depend on it. 

General Mills knows this, too, and takes pride in 


providing the finest flours to make this nation’s bread. 


General 


Good eating will always begin with Bread Mi 
| ills 











